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6he Folk of the Grail. 


Part I. 
The Legacies of Greece and Rome. 


E are told that modern European civilisa- 
tion is the product of two capital forces. 
From Rome we are supposed to have 
derived “ Law and Order,”’ our love of 
discipline, and those solid virtues which 
: make for the stability of States. We 
~ are assured that to Greece, on the other hand, we owe 
_ our love of Art, the cult of the Beautiful, and in fine 
all the aesthetic amenities characterising our present 
_ System. How far is this large theory correct ? Is it not 
one of those generalisations which secure the suffrages 
_ Of the multitude more by reason of their superficial 
" probability—their transparent plausibility—than for 

| any more solid and enduring reasons ? 
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Assuming, however, the truth of the theory glanced 
at above, it is plain that in that event modern European 
civilisation is dependent for its well-being on the nice 
balance of the two capital parts of which it is made up. 
In the one scale will be found Roman “‘ Law and Order,” 
solidity, discipline, gravity, etc., whilst in the other 
there should be found, so as to keep the balance true, 
an equal weight of Greek spirituality, love of the Beau- 
tiful, imaginativeness, and so forth. A perfect equili- 
brium of these in a measure, and in a certain sense, 
opposing elements would go far undoubtedly to produce 
a practically ideal state of society. And though it is 
true that the theory of the historians is not disproved 
by reason of the fact that modern Europe is no ideal 
state of society, yet it is incontrovertible that the 
balance between the ideals of Rome and Greece (ne- 
cessary to the establishment of that relatively ideal 
state of society) no longer exists, if indeed it ever | 
existed, which is doubtful. 

Probably (as we have already hinted), the theory 
as to the origins of modern European civilisation which 
we are presently discussing is more plausible than real. 
Historians are apt to frame such theories when they 
address themselves to the task of chronicling the for- 
tunes of nations. And it is natural to minds steeped 
in classical lore to read into the genius of the phenomena 
which principally claims their attention ‘‘ morals” and 
_ “lessons”’ which perhaps the facts themselves are 
really ill-fitted to inculcate, if indeed they ere not 
susceptible of giving rise to judgments and conclusions 
the very opposite of those which they have been called 
on by the historian to support. 
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But though history in its philosophic aspects may 
be largely but a speculative science, yet there is a 
certain province of it whose worth can be ascer- 
tained by the simple process of submitting the theories 
of the specialists to the “‘ acid test” of authenticated fact. 
It is possible that the history of civilisation in Europe 
is according as its principal chroniclers and expositors 
have expressed it ; on the other hand, if the theories 
at which we glance be true, it must be patent to the 
meanest intelligence that there is something seriously 
amiss with the modern state of Europe, which proves, 
it seems to us, that half-truths are sometimes more 
apt to deceive and to mislead than are their entire 
opposites. 

The state of civilisation in Europe could not well 
be worse than it is at present. It is unnecessary to 
labour this point. The signs, portents, and proofs of 
cultural disintegration are everywhere apparent. Ruin, 
no less moral and cultural than financial, stares Europe 
in the face. The war has wrought a crisis from which 
we cannot hope to emerge save by means that shall be 
proportioned to the gravity of the hour through which, 
as through a dark cloud, European civilisation is now 
passing. Is it not apparent that, assuming the truth 
of our alleged indebtedness to Rome and Athens, 
the balance of which that two-fold legacy is the fruit, 
and on which the health of our civilisation depends, 
has been seriously disturbed ? 3 

It has been so much disturbed, or, rather, the signs 
and symptoms of cultural disintegration are so generally 
diffused that the sceptical enquirer may. be pardoned 
for asking the question: ‘‘ Has that balance ever 
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existed ?”’ Is it true that we have drawn our cultural 
supplies from Greece and Rome with that degree of 
impartiality as regards those capital sources of civilising 
light and leading which is proper to the striking the 
necessary balance between the two legacies? Had 
that been the case, Europe would not now be in the 
dismal plight in which it is. Greek democracy would 
have balanced Roman imperialism ; Roman material- 
ism would have been kept in check by the Greek love 
of things spiritual; the horrors of industrialism (be- 
queathed to us by Rome via the feudal system), would 
have been prevented by the diffusion of Greek human- 
ism ; and instead of the culture of the damned—imperial 
Rome’s direct gift to pre-war Prussia—we should have 
had the Greek conception of man’s relations to his 
fellow man, together with Greek kindliness, tolerance, 
hatred of tyranny, and bonhomie. In fine, had there 
been anything like a just balance of the two parts of 
which European civilisation is thought to be composed, 
the late war had not been waged. 


The Burden of Rome. 


It would appear, therefore, that whatever measure 
of truth there may have been originally in the theory 
that modern civilisation is the heir of Rome and 
Athens, nowadays it is Rome, rather than Athens, which 
has the guiding of it and us. The pressure of Roman 
ideas on the sensitive fabric of European civilisation 
has, as it were, warped a structure which, to its early 
beholders, may have seemed fair and justly propor- 
tioned enough, but which nowadays looks grotesquely — 
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lop-sided, no matter what prospect we may have of 
it. To the same cause, namely, the ascendency of the 
Roman notions and the decline of the Greek, is due 
the modern craze for imperialism, and the Roman 
burden of militarism, with its gigantic armaments and 
its press-gangs, empowered by law to force whole 
nations into its armies. These injurious passions 
dominate modern Europe. They are poisons that 
have defiled the well-springs of international life... The 
mischiefs which these notions have bred are not con- 
fined to any one country, or to any single people ;. 
but are impartially diffused throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe. Moreover, the ascendency of the 
leading Roman concept and idea has conspired to work 
irreparable mischiefs in provinces totally distinct from 
that of the profession of arms. It is no exaggeration 
to say that imperialism corrodes and corrupts whatever 
it is suffered to touch. The ramifications of it are 
at once numerous and subtle. And since the out- 
standing fact of modern political Europe is imperialism, 
is it not natural that civil life throughout it should 
shew forth the consequences, as well moral as material, 
of that sinister ascendency ? 


Imperialism and the Russian Revolution. 


The common consequences of imperialism are 
revolutions at home and wars abroad. Of the truth 
of the second part of this axiom, the late general 
European War is a sufficient proof, apart altogether 
from evidence to a similar effect that might be drawn 
from historical sources. With regard to the first part, 
the latest proof consists in the Russian Revolution, in 
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which the people, goaded beyond endurance by im-— 
perial tyranny, have risen up and destroyed the rule 
which kept them in subjection. That Revolution has 
given rise to a new orientation of current political theory, 
and it is with this aspect of it, rather than with that 
of its contribution to the accuracy of the maxim set 
forth above, that we propose briefly to deal on the 
present occasion. | 


‘“* Horizontallism ”’ and “‘ Parallelism’ in Politics. 


The Russian revolution is, founded in a singular 
conception of the nature of the social structure. It 
affirms that neither race nor nationality represents 
the true division of humanity, but “ class ’’—in fine 
that though ‘“ Horizontallism’’ is the political order 
of the day, yet the true interest of society cansists 
in “ Parallelism.” The dissolution of the existing 
“ social compact ’’ by means of the “ class-war ’’ is a 
question into which we do not propose to enter at the 
present conjuncture; but we think that the Russian 
Revolutionists are wrong in confusing race with 
nationality, or rather in associating one with the other 
in the connection exhibited above. We agree that the 
interests of the nation are for the most part artificial 
and arbitrary when these are considered relatively to 
the common weal. Political frontiers are no sure 
guides to common or even particular interests, and in 
many cases they work positive mischief to them. 
Gladly therefore would we see political frontiers, 
in those cases wherein they are plainly not conter- 
minous with racial factors and interests, blotted out, 
and the natural, i.e. the racial, divisions of mankind 
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erected in their room. We believe, in fine, that the 
natural divisions of mankind,’as the general good of 
society, are to be sought, not in lines of cleavage 
dictated by Nation or Class, but in Race and Racial 
Culture. 

The Races of Europe. 


So candid a confession of faith on our part naturally 
provokes the question of “‘ What is the racial com- 
position of modern Europe?’ The limits of space 
will not allow us to go at all deeply into that matter ; 
but there can be placed, as it were in a nutshell, enough 
information touching that topic to serve the immediate 
purposes of this expression of views. 

With the exception of the Finns, the Hungarians, 
the Turks, and possibly, if not probably, the Basques, 
the existing European peoples are all descended of a 
common stock, to which ethnologists have given the 
title of the Indo-European or the Aryan race. This 
Indo-European or Aryan race is sub-divided into a 
number of branches, which have been grouped under 
two divisions, namely, the South-Western (European) 
and the Northern. The latter includes the Slavonic 
Russians, Poles, and Old Prussians (Slavs)—in fine, 
the Slavonic people generaliy-—together with the 
Teutonic (English, Germans, Dutch, Norse, etc.) 
peoples; whilst the South-Western division consists ' 
of the Greek, Latin, and Celtic races. 


The Necessity of thinking Racially. 
To think racially, instead of imperially, or even in 
@ national manner, is now become incumbent on every 
reader who thinks to carry away with him a clear 
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impression of the political content of the racial gospel. 
Existing political frontiers, where their occurrence is 
plainly irreconcilable with the racial factor, must be 
blotted out in the mind’s eye, and the newer “ Parallel- 
ism” practised with a view to the drawing a map of 
Europe which shall “ square ’’, more or less exactly, 
with the ethnic facts whereon the superstructure 
of European society has been raised up. Thus certain 
familiar names will disappear, theoretically, at a single 
wave of the racial wand. In our mind’s eye, France 
will vanish into thin air, and Spain, too; and though 
the exigencies of accomplished political fact, conjoined 
with the limitations' of the ‘‘ Racial Theory ”’ itself, 
may cause us eventually to “ reconstruct ” those two 
countries and to assign to each a place on our improved 
map of Europe, yet is the temporary blotting out 
those two important and historic countries, in obedience 
to theory as represented by the Racial Idea, no bad 
mental exercise for anyone who desires to “ vision” 
Europe, not as it exists at the present moment, but 
as it might exist were its two controlling politico- 
social forces not imperialism and nationality, but 
race and racial culture. 

We have already observed that it is to Roman 
imperialism that Europe owes its present sorry plight. 
The “ Legacy of Rome” is the true cause of the war. 
If, in a material sense, Europe is bankrupt at the 
present moment, it is so because it has chosen to follow 

1 These limitations are obvious. We do not know of what 
racial elements, excepting the Ligurians and tke Iberians, pre- 


Aryan Europe was composed ; but we know that these prehistoric 
elements are abundantly represented in the modern population of 


Europe. 
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the dictates of the Caesars, and to eschew the counsel 
of Pericles and that tendered by the rest of the best 
of the wise men of Athens. To the same obsession 
is due the decline of Culture and the rise of that most 
noxious and repugnant of all modern politico-social 
phenomena, mail-fisted materialism. In other words, 
not only has the ascendency gained by the military 
idea caused material disaster well-nigh irremediable 
to Europe at large, but to the same evil influence is 
due also that general lowering of the cultural tone which 
was remarkable in Europe before the late war began, 
and whose continued progress in our midst the restora- 
tion of peace would appear to be powerless to arrest. 
Is it not natural that among populations devoted to the 
imperial idea things irreconcilable with the material 
means wherewith alone that idea can be upheld and 
propagated should fall into disrepute, and be esteemed 
of little account ? Imperialism reacts on Culture in 
just that manner in which we should naturally expect 
it to react, having regard to its origin and its genius, 
for either it destroys culture altogether, or it so taints 
it with its own virus as to render it as it were part and 
parcel of itself. 

The light of the world is Culture.’ Take away 
the records of Culture from the story of man and how 
little that would then be left of it would be worthy our 
attention! | Moreover, Culture is the highest ex- 
pression of a people’s genius. By these fruits we may 

We employ this term in its extended, and eschew its narrow 
sense. According to our view of it, Culture embraces Religion, 
Philosophy, Political Science, the Arts and Crafts—in fine, all forms 
of human endeavour appertaining to the moral, intellectual, and 


aesthetic side of man. 
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know the races of the earth, rather than by the thorns 
and thistles of military address and prowess, or com- 
mercial endeavour. If we wish to understand the 
past history of our species it is to those pages of it 
in which the achievements of Culture are recorded that 
we must turn for light and guidance. This is the “ Se- 
same ”’ that will.open to us the closed doors of the 
past. Culture is the universal hall-mark of racial 
genius ; it is the most precious of man’s belongings ; it is 
his most characteristic possession ; it is the race’s most 
powerful and effectual means of proving its worth to 
mankind at large, and, finally, in a world devoted to 
change, corruption, and decay, it is the thing that best 
endures, and, if sweet, that lorigest preserves its savour. 
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The Celts. 


The first of the Aryan peoples that entered Europe 
were the Celts, who belong, as we have already seen, 
to the South-Western division of that great family. 
Of that momentous invasion, the Celts formed the van- — 
guard, who are thus, in a sense, entitled to take pre- 
eedence of the rest of the Aryans that followed in their 
wake. Between the Celts and the other members 
of that division to which they belonged; that is to say, 
the Greeks and the Latins, the resemblance was great. 
“ Latin and Celtic are more allied to each other than 
either of them is to any other European language, 
ancient or modern.”' Celtic and Greek manners and 
customs bear a resemblance to one another which 
we are justified in referring back to an origin which 

' Celtic Mythology and Religion, by the late Dr. Alexander 
MacBain. 
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transcends, in a point of propinquity of relationship, 
that which postulates an identity of manners and 
customs in respect of all the branches of the iaio- 
European race. 

The probability is, that the vanguard spoken of 
above was composed of Gaelic-speaking (Goidelic) 
Celts... Our separated Brythonic brethren had not 
yet arrived. They were to come later—some centuries 
before Caesar invaded Gaul; but a singular fact to 
which we here wish to draw attention is that these Celts 
were already, or later, linguistically divided ; and what 
manner of division that was that existed in respect of 
them, the observations of yet another scholar shall be 
made use of to declare. ‘“‘ The ancient Gauls, for the 
most part, and the Brythons, from whose dialect 
modern Welsh is descended, are commonly called the 
P Celts; whilst the Goidels, whose dialect was the 
ancestor of Irish and Scots Gaelic and Manx, are known 
as the QO Celts. The reason of this distinction is that 
the Gauls and Brythons changed the original sound 
qu into p, while the Goidels retained it, and in the 
sixth century of our era’ modified it into c.’” 

So much for the origin of the terms “ Goidelic 


‘Tt would appear that the Celts overran Europe in two 
successive waves of conquest. The first wave was the Gaelic one ; 
it was followed by the Welsh—we may rather call it the Gaulish 
wave. The Gauls pushed the Gaels from France into Britain and 
Ireland, and then followed them into Britain.”—Celtic Mythology 
and Religion. ‘‘ There is no doubt that the Celts who first entered 
Gaul were Goidels (assuming that Goidelic was then a distinct 
dialect) and that the latest Celtic invaders of Gaul, as of Britain, 
were Belgae (Brythons) ’’— Ancient Britain, T. Rice Holmes. 


2 Ancient Britain. 
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Celt” and “‘ Brythonic Celt.” The political fortunes 
of the two branches of the Celtic-speaking race may 
now be briefly summarised. Again, we quote: “ Be 
their route whatever we please, we find the Celts in 
the earliest records we have of them in possession of 
the greatest portion of Western Europe. At the time 
of their taking Rome in 390 B.C., the Celts would appear 
to have possessed, as they certainly did two centuries 
later, northern Italy, France, Belgium, and part of 
Germany, most of Spain, Britain, and Ireland. How 
much of the middle of Europe they then held is unknown 
but that they did possess part of what now is Germany 
is clear from the names of places, and also from the 
fact that the Germans have, in common with the 
Celts, many myths which must have been absorbed 
by the Germans in absorbing the Celtic population.” 
“When British history begins with the Christian era, 
France and Belgium were Gaulish or Welsh-speaking, 
and so also was the eastern part of England’ and the 
Scottish lowlands ; while Cornwall and Devon, most 
of Wales, Cumberland, Galloway, and the surrounding 
countries north of the Forth, and all Ireland belonged 
to the Gaels. It must be remembered that a good 
portion of the population north of the Grampians were 
probably non-Celtic.® ‘By the end of the seventh 
century of this era, no Gael lived in England; the 
British tribes (in England) had been driven back to 
the corners of the country by the Saxons, and they 
absorbed the old Gaelic population.” * 

' Celtic Mythology and Religion. 

* Of the country now so named. 

° Pre-Aryan. 

* Celtic Mythology and Religion. 
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The Lost Tribe of Europe. 


Teutons, Slavs, Greeks, and Latins—these branches 
of the great Aryan family constitute the existing 
“ free’ races of Europe ; but where are the Celts, the 
ancient vanguard of the Indo-European invasion, and, 
in many respects, the most remarkable and the most 
gifted of the Aryan incomers? Centuries have passed 
since first they fell upon evil political days. So far 
as the continent is concerned, conquest and absorption, 
first by Latin and next by Teutonic enemies, have 
been their portion, so that at the present day, their 
sole foothold on the main land of Europe consists in 
Britanny. Nor is their political situation seen to be 
in any way improved when we come to consider the 
civil and cultural status of those other countries in 
which a Celtic language survives, and which are Celtic 
by tradition, if not by virtue of the predominant 
language and culture by which those countries are 
now characterised. The Teuton of the English branch 
to-day rules Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. In all these 
countries Teutonic civilisation and culture—which are 
largely tinctured with that of imperial Rome—exercise 
almost undisputed sway. Greeks, Slavs, Latins, and 
Teutons are free to work out their respective political] 
and cultural destinies within the confines of the 
territories occupied by them; but the Celts, the 
politically and the culturally lost tribe of Aryan Europe, 
alone are debarred from enjoying the advantages and 
the privileges of “‘ Self-determination.”’ 
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The Sick Man of the West. 


Modern Europe is sick, and needs a physician. 
The poisons of Roman imperialism (aggravated as to 
their potency by long years of Teutonic specialisation) 
have entered the body politic of European civilisation, 
and now bid fair to destroy that living fabric, unless 
indeed means be speedily concerted of avoiding the 
threatened catastrophe by administering to the patient 
the sovereign remedy. That antidote consists, we 
believe, in the Celtic Culture, whose close resemblance 
to that of ancient Greece, as whose principal character- 
istics, it will be our purpose to discover in the second 
portion of the present paper. Utilising for this 
object existing national groupings and languages, the 
Celtic genius, made gospel, should be preached to 
Aryan Europe, our Continental coign of vantage, as 
regards this humanitarian crusade, being Britanny, and 
our immediate cultural objective those countries of 
central and southern Europe whose secondary, if 
not whose basic, populations are yet flesh of our flesh 
and bone of our bone. 


The Sound Physician. 


But as no man should set up for physician who is 
not himself sound in wind, and limb, so does. con- 
sistency, and the general fitness of things require that 
the Celt should be a politically free agent if he is ade- 
quately to discharge his duties as “ soul-friend ”’ to 
other peoples that are already politically free. Before 
he can hope to strike off the shackles of imperialism 
and materialism from other limbs he must first re- 
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move the political chains wherewith he is presently 
bound. Now, the cause of the Celtic decline and 
fall, so far as the Celts of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
are concerned, is to be discovered in three capital 
events of English history, which are, in the chronolo- 
gical order of their occurrence, (1) the introduction of the 
feudal system into Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, via 
England, (2) the union of the crowns, and (3) the parlia- 
mentary unions of 1707 and 1801. These pregnant 
causes of political and cultural disability, where they 
survive, and their political and cultural consequences 
where they no longer actually subsist, the Celts must 
destroy (so far as their own countries are concerned), 
preparatory to erecting Celtic rule and civilisation in 
the room of the Teutonic institutions under which they 
now live.’ 


1 This counsel requires modification in the case of Ireland, 
whose declaration of independence has been made already. Ireland, 
however, though theoretically free, is still a bond-servant in 
political fact: .moreover her cultural salvation has yet to be 
consummated, which cannot‘ happen till English culture is driven 
out of that country. 


(To be continued). 
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Recent Land Sales. 


HAD a novel and interesting experience the other 
day. Ina public hall in Aberdeen I watched 
the sale, by auction, of a fine old Scottish 
estate, which had been for several generations 
in the possession of a well-known ‘‘ County 
family.” It had been sold to a firm of land 

speculators in London; and now the farms, crofts, 
feus and small-holdings were put up for sale, lot by 
lot, to whoever cared 'to buy. The monopolist’s pistol, 
“* Buy or flit,’’ had been held at the heads of the farmers 
and crofters—hard-working agriculturists whose an- 
cestors, many of them, had trenched and cleared the 
ground and brought the waste places of Aberdeenshire 
under cultivation—and now the final stage in the big 
land deal had come, and the farms and crofts on the 
Haddo House estates were under the hammer. The 
old regime, with all its faults and weaknesses, was 
passing ; and under the aegis of the cash nexus and a 
glib-tongued auctioneer, a new system was being 
established in Fyvie, Ellon, and Tarves. 

That incident is by no means an isolated one; it 
is indeed representative of what is happening all over 
Scotland at the present time. During the past three 
months over a million acres of Scottish land have been 
sold by private treaty, or knocked down to the highest 
bidder in the open market. 

As I watched the progress of the sale there flashed 
into my mind a vivid picture of another gathering — 
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within that self-same building. The rostrum was 
occupied not by an alert and business-like auctioneer, 
but by a well-known political orator. He, too, was 
engaged in a big land deal, and a crowded audience was 
applauding a rousing speech :— 

Search out every problem, look into these questions thoroughly, 
and the more thoroughly you look into them you will find that the 
land is at the root of most of them. Housing, wages, food, health, 
the development of a virile, independent, manly Imperial race— 
you must have a free land system as an essential condition of these. 
To use a gardening phrase, our social and economic condition is 
root-bound by the feudal system. It has no room to develop, but 
its roots are breaking through. Well, let’s burst it ! 

Thus Mr. Lloyd George at Aberdeen on 29th 
November, 1912. “ Mr. Lloyd George in his Radical 
days,” I am afraid one must add. That Land 
Reform speech of the English Prime Minister has an 
intimate ,relation to the extensive sales of landed 
property which are taking place at the present time, 
not in Scotland only, but on the other side of the Border 
as well; and the circumstance suggests some pertinent 
questions and reflections. 


What is the explanation of the present extraordinary boom 
in land ? 

Why have the Scottish lairds chosen this particular moment to 
dispose of their ancestral aeres ? 

Are the new landowners likely to be an improvement on the 
old lairds ? 

What will be the effect of the recent land sales on the economic 
life of Scotland ? 

What steps is Mr. Lloyd George taking to “ burst ” the bad 
old land system ? How does his hirplin’ practice compare with his 
old-time Radical creed ? 


Democrat and land-reformer though I am, I must 
' confess to a lurking respect for the better type of 
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Scottish lairds. Their ancestors, many of them, were 
ignoble scoundrels; and, had all the rogues who 
deserved hanging obtained their just deserts, the 
public executioner would have had a merry time. 
The land system of Scotland has its roots in theft, 
murder; and the oppression of the poor. Only as an 
occasional variation does ancestral harlotry take the 
place of ancestral rapine as the origin of the great 
estates. The rise and development of landlordism 
forms one of the blackest chapters in Scottish history. 
The manner in which the land of Scotland—and particu- 
larly the Highlands of Scotland—came to be regarded 
as private property constitutes a monstrous violation 
of every principle of justice and equity. Were Mr. 
Robert’ Smillie’s challenge ‘‘ Produce your title-deeds ”’ 
to be accepted by the lairds of Scotland the fabric of 
landlordism would receive a rude but salutary shock. 
Mr. T. B. Morison, the Solicitor-General for Scotland, 
set forth the bed-rock facts of the Highland land 
question clearly and concisely in the course of-an 
address at Inverness in February of last year :— 


In the old times in the Highlands private ownership in the land 
did not exist. The land belonged to the people. It was held by 
the Chiefs of the Clans in trust for the people, and they were the 
guardians of popular rights and liberties. In return the people 
defended the authority, the rank, and the rights of their chief,.and 
freely shed their blood in his service. Gradually rent became the 
return instead of military service, and through a complicated series 
of legal fictions land became saleable and private property in land 
crept in, and the land—to which the chiefs had no equitable rights— 
was sold by them to strangers, who are now in the main the landlords 
and landowners of the soil which once belonged to the people. 


That in brief is the stury of Highland landlordism 
in all its repulsive nakedness; and though the un- 
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sophisticated critic may marvel why, holding these 
views and knowing these historical facts, Mr. T. B. 
Morison has identified himself with the reactionary 
legislation of the English Coalition Government, the 
condemnation of Scottish landlordism is none the less 
damning. Nor does the Solicitor-General’s indictment 
complete the tale. There are other indelible stains. 
The Highland clearances, the eviction of crofters to 
make room for sheep and deer, the adding of field to 
field and croft to croft in violation of the Scriptural 
injunction—these are blots on their family history 
which the lairds of Scotland will never be able to wash 


away. 

Politically, too, the lairds—with a few honourable 
and notable exceptions—have been blind leaders of the 
blind and a pillar of strength to the forces of reaction 


in Scotland. 

At the same time candour and common honesty 
compel one to confess that the better type of Scottish 
lairds have played a useful part in the development 
ofthe country. They have in many cases been pioneers 
in agriculture, and have led the way in stock-breeding 
and in the introduction of new and better methods of 
cultivation. Their relations with their tenants have 
been honourable and friendly. They have, in brief, 
been willing to do everything they could to help the 
farmer and farm-workers on their estates—everything 
except get off their backs. Nay, more, whatever their 
faults and shortcomings may have been, the Scottish 
lairds and their sons have never hesitated to defend 
their country and their convictions with the sword. 
While the profiteering plutocrats (who are now buying 
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up vast tracts of Scottish land) were sitting snug and 
safe in their confortable offices, the land-owners of 
Scotland—and working-class lads from Maidenkirk 
to John o’ Groats—were bravely facing death in France 
and Flanders on some of the bloodiest battle-fields in 
history. Let that, at any rate, be counted to them 
for honour and patriotism. 

And so, while recognising to the full all the ugly 
blemishes of Scottish landlordism, one cannot view 
without grave misgivings some of the recent changes 
in ownership. One sees vast tracts of Scottish land 
passing into the hands of Sassunach profiteers—men 
who have been amassing riches at home while the young 
men of Scotland were fighting and dying beyond the 
seas. If there is any truth in the theory that the men 
who own the land of a country, control the lives of the 
people of that country, the English domination of 
Scotland threatens to become more complete in the 
near future than it has ever been in the past. It 
would, of course, be idle to pretend that all the war- 
profiteers who are buying Scottish land are of English 
birth; that is not by any means the case. I have 
seen—as others have seen—a Scottish agriculturist, 
or perhaps a Scottish business man on a small scale 
(who in pre-war days had a hard struggle to make both 
ends meet) secure a footing as a Government contractor 
and, after three or four years of war-time conditions 
and war-time profits, acquire in the open market a 
fine old Scottish estate! which had been for generations, 
it may be for centuries, in the possession of a family 
of impoverished Scottish lairds. That, too, has been 
one of the features of the recent land sales. Some of 
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E ‘the finest estates in Scotland, during the past two or 


three years, have been falling into the hands of the 
mouveau riche—the war-time profiteers on both sides 
of the Tweed. 

The sale of farms and small-holdings opens up 
another vista—but that aspect of the land boom we 
shall consider presently. In the meantime, it might 
be well to inquire in some detail why the Scottish lairds, 
from Caithness to the Border, are selling off their 
ancestral acres almost.as rapidly as they can be placed 
on the market. I am aware that the fiction has ob- 
tained wide-spread currency that the growing burden 
of taxation is responsible for many of the sales. I 
have no doubt that in many cases it has provided a 
strong inducement to sell, but it does not furnish a 
complete and adequate explanation of the —— 
boom in Scottish land. 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, speaking to 
his tenantry at Gordon Castle the other day, made 
some pointed and significant comments on the recent 
estate sales. 


While reading or hearing accounts of the sales from time to time 
of large estates and properties, I wonder if it has ever crossed the 
mind of my hearers as to when their turn is coming to have the 
opportunity of purchasing their holdings, or if they are to be left 
as they are. I can answer the question in a short sentence: “As 
long as I am here I mean to stick to what I have got.”—(loud cheers). 
In the far future, considering the heavy burden of taxation which is 
now imposed on landed proprietors, my successors may be obliged 
to part with the lands, but if that is ever necessary I hope the tenants 
will receive the consideration that has always been associated with 
the Gordon proprietors. As long as I have control here the tenants 
can stay in their farms without any fear of being asked to become 
purchasers (applause). There are two reasons why I object to the 
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breaking up of estates. First, I am not of opinion that it will lead 
to increased production, particularly in the case of well-managed 
estates. . . . My second reason is a matter of sentiment. On 
looking round I can see representatives of families that have been 
on the same holding for as many as a hundred years. There is 
one case of a family in occupation for over 300 years. There can 
be nothing very far wrong in the management of a landed estate 
Ho that brings about such a condition (loud applause). I also think 
aie that it gives a tenant a certain amount of security to feel that his 
| landlord is not a public company or any member of the Government, 
mae but is always approachable and realises their wants nearly as well 

7 as themselves (cheers). I fail to see that in any such circumstances 
ll ‘any one will benefit by the splitting up of an estate. 


) 

| 

{ie BUTE Thus the newspaper report of the Duke of Rich- 
ie aN a mond’s speech. I have quoted from it in some detail 
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oH because it expresses in a nutshell the best that can be 
GA & said of the present system of land-ownership in Scotland, 
Re and also because the Duke is a representative of the 
best type of Scottish laird—albeit there may have 
been in the not-far-off days of his ancestors some 
justification for;the saying of the people of Elgin and 
the North East :— 


The gweel, the Gordon, and the hoodie craw, 
Are the three worst enemies Moray ever saw. 








He would be a cantankerous churl, however, who 
did not recognise that there is a certain substratum 
7 of truth in the Duke’s statements—but they scarcely 

contain the whole of the truth. ‘‘ The heavy burden 
of taxation,” for example, does not provide an adequate 
explanation of the recent sales of landed property. 

il, The man with £100,000 invested in land pays no more 
| to the Excheuger than the man who has a similar 
sum invested in a business enterprise. Indeed, the 
owners and tenants of agricultural land have many 
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fiscal privileges denied to the ordinary business man. 
It is notorious that much of the land of Scotland is 
taxed far below its selling value. That is particularly 
true of vacant land in the vicinity of big industrial 
centres—land which has increased ten-fold or twenty- 
fold in value as a result of the expansion and develop- 
ment of the adjoining towns. So, too, with the 
“ Sanctuaries for game ’’—the deer-forests and grouse 
moors attached to most of the big estates. 

The sober truth is that, in spite of graduated tax 
and super-tax, neither the owner of land nor the wealthy 
business man has been so severely hit by recent taxation 
as the artisan whose earnings are only just above the 
income-tax limit, and the professional man whose 
income has not increased appreciably above the pre- 
war standard. 

Far be it from me tc belittle the crushing burden 
which the war has imposed on the people of Scotland. 
That burden will be carried by generations yet unborn. 
It has been increased beyond even its legitimate weight 
by the criminal Russian gamble of “ Mr. Brimstone 
Churchill.” It has been made heavier, too, by the 
policy of mess and muddle pursued with reckless 
fatuity by the English Government; witness the 
grave injustice inflicted on the people of Scotland by 
the foolish attempt to regulate Scottish food prices by 
a committee of London bureaucrats. But all these 
war-burdens—fiscal or political, legitimate or illegiti- 
mate—press no more seriously on the landlords than 
on other sections of the community ; indeed, as I have 
already indicated, the landlords never hestitate to 
resort to ulterior devices in order to evade their equi- 
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table share of the big load of taxation which the Scottish 
nation has been called upon to bear. ‘“‘ Touch my land 
and I’ll—I’ll sell it,’’ said the Dukes when Sir William 
Harcourt introduced his democratic death duties, 
and the threat has been repeated with petulant and 
monotonous iteration every time a hard-pressed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer threatened to rob the aristo- 
cratic hen roost. 

Thus it is that, while recognising the onerous nature 
of the recent taxes, one is scarcely disposed to regard 
that burden as sufficient explanation of the simul- 
taneous movement among so many Northern land- 
owners to sell the broad acres which their fathers 
filched from the people. Does any one doubt that the 
temptation to capitalise the value of their land at a 
time when prices of grain and cattle are still soaring, 
and when the wave of agricultural prosperity is at its 
height has in very many cases proved irresistible, and 
provides the true explanation of the break up of so 
many large estates? Some pointed and pertinent 
comments on the remarkable increase in the sales of 
property appeared in a recent issue of the Economist. 


The reasons mostly given for this pronounced increase in the 
number of landed estates offered for sale are either the heavy de- 
mands of income tax and super-tax, or requirements for death duties, 
but it is suspected that the higher price of land and the better yields 
obtainable from new Government securities are incidents which have 
not escaped the notice of landowners. Agricultural property has 
been improving in value for some time past now, and the passing of 
the Corn Production Bill greatly stimualted the demand for land, 
and placed the landowner in a very favourable position. The 
uncertainty of the future as to what will happen when the stipulated 
period mentioned in the Corn Production Act expires has apparently 
hot been taken into full consideration by purchasers. . . . The 
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purchasing of estates by syndicates to sell farms at a profit to the 
tenant continues to excite much comment and produce many com- 
plaints from farmers at the exhorbitant demands on the part of the 
syndicates. With the breaking up of so many large estates this 
might have been foreseen. 


Since these sentences were written, many more 
landed estates have come under the hammer, and the 
boom in prices of all kinds of agricultural produce 
has been even more pronounced than during the closing 
stages of the war. These inflated values are partly 
artificial and partly the inevitable result of the world- 
shortage of certain staple articles of food resulting from 
five years of warfare—five years during which the 
forces of civilisation were diverted from the work of 
production to purposes of destruction. That world 
shortage cannot be remedied by the signature of a new 
peace treaty, or half a dozen peace treaties, welcome 
though the cessation of hostilities may be to a war- 
weary world. As a result of that world-shortage, 
prices of farm produce have mounted up in many cases 
far beyond the rates guaranteed to agriculturists under 
the Corn Production Act. Oats are selling to-day at 
60/- to 65/- per quarter, with prospects of 70/- in the 
not distant future; oatmeal costs 105/- per 280 Ibs. 
bag—6/6 per stone to the consumer. Barley, as a 
result of the distillery boom, has touched 110/- per 
quarter—the highest price in the whole history of 
Scottish agriculture. These soaring prices are due 
not to the operations of an Act framed in the interests 
of rural food speculators, but to the serious food 
shortage in war-ravaged Europe.and to the restrictions 


of imports which places the farming community in t 
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position of potential monopolists. | War conditions, 
in brief, have pitch-forked Scotland and England back 
to the bad old days of Protection—a system which 
most people believed to have been dead and damned 
half-a-century ago. 

The farming community has taken full advantage 
of these abnormal conditions. Every possible device 


has been resorted to in order to force up prices at the 


expense of the general community. Pressure has been 
brought to bear on the Food Controller and there have 
even been hints of “ direct action” in the form of 
occasional strikes of milk-producers. At the same 
time the bank accounts of the farmers have been swelling 
visibly, and their motor cars have long since displaced 
the old-fashioned dog-carts of their predecessors. That 
is probably why there is less sympathy than there 
would otherwise- be with the farmer who protests 
indignantly when told by a London syndicate of land 
speculators that he must buy his farm or flit. 

The inflated prices are not, however, solely the 
result of war-time scarcity and the increased cost of 
production. Not by any means. They have been 
artificially enhanced by the restriction of imports— 
furtively encouraged by the land-owning and mono- 
polist classes—by the fatuous regulations of the Food 
Controller, and the fixing of Scottish food prices in 
accordance with English conditions. The milk prices 
scandal is a notorious example of the inequity of fixing 
Scottish prices on a London basis. There may be 
some justification for charging 1/- per quart for milk 
in London and the big industrial centres where the 
dairyman has to buy every morsel of food for his stall- 
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fed cows at a famine figure, or where the milk has to be 
conveyed long distances by rail. But in the agricul- 
tural districts of Scotland conditions are entirely dif- 
ferent. There is a fairly plentiful crop of turnips, 
and, though straw may be scarce, the Scottish farmer 
can sell milk at least 30 to 40 per cent. below the cost 
of production in the vicinity of big English centres. 
And yet from Caithness to the Border the maximum 
milk price is based on conditions which do not obtain 
and never have obtained in connection with Scottish 
dairy farming. It is true that the local committees 
have limited powers to vary the prices to some extent 
in the different districts, but the high maximum fixed 
by the Food Controller inevitably tends to force up 
prices all over Scotland. So, too, with the control 
prices fixed for fat cattle and sheep. Again the 
maximum rate is based on conditions which differ 
materially from those which obtain in Scotland—and 
again the Scottish consumers “ must pay the piper.” 

Scottish oatmeal, which in pre-war days cost 1/6 
per stone, now costs 6/6. “ Halesome parritch”’ (and 
milk) and oat-cakes will soon be luxuries in Scotland. 
At the same time Scottish taxpayers have paid their 
full share of the subsidy on English flour, and the 
increase in the price of wheaten products has thus been 
restricted to 40 or 50 per cent. During the whole 
period of food control Scotland has been dragged in 
humiliating fashion at the heels of England, and the 
cost of living north of the Tweed has been forced up 
even beyond the actual necessities of war-time scarcity, 
And all that time Scottish farmers have been reaping 
a rich harvest undeterred by visions of the excess profits 
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duty. These things have not escaped the notice of the 
Scottish lairds, who by placing their ancestral estates 
on the market, while the wave of agricultural prosperity 
is at its height, are in a position to demand, and even 
to extort ‘‘ blood prices ’’ for their land—prices higher 
by 50 per cent. than they would have obtained in pre- 
war days and higher than they are likely to obtain 
when grain prices have been appreciably steadied by 
imports from Canada and when food production in 
Europe has recovered to some extent from the paralysis 
of five years’ war. 

These salient facts, I submit, provide a more com- 
plete and more satisfactory explanation of the land 
sales than the puerile sophistries of the apologists of the 
lairds. Personally, however, I am in complete accord 
with the Duke of Richmond and Gordon when he 
expresses the view that this country will profit but 
little by the changes that have taken place during the 
past year or two., Quite the reverse probably. Where 
the land has merely been transferred from one owner 
to another the crofters and farm labourers will perhaps 
find that they are “ out of the frying pan into the fire.” 
A change of ownership which leaves the land in the 
hands of those who “ toil not neither do they spin,” 
and leaves it in the power of an individual or a syndicate 
to levy toll on the wealth created by the people of 
Scotland—such a change is not a forward step, and 
might quite conceivably rivet the chains of servitude 
more firmly than ever on the wrists of the workers, 
That is merely another way of saying that the old 
lairds, with all their faults, are probably better than the 
new race of profiteers who are buying up the land of 
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Scotland—transforming our Highland straths and glens 
into a back garden for English plutocrats and American 
millionaires. 

Far be it from me to say that the new race of lairds 
are consciously or of set purpose bent on abusing their 
powers as land-owners. That would be a dangerous 
and profitless game to play in these days of industrial 
discontent and incipient revolution. — In all probability 
the “deal” is a mere commerical speculation—an 
attempt on the part of a get-rich-quick syndicate to 
collar a few thousands over a transaction in Scottish 
land. In such a case the tenants are mere pawns 
ina sordid game of grab. Or it may be that the land 
has been purchased with a definite business purpose in 
view—an attempt to thirl the people of Scotland to 
an English industrial enterprise ; witness the differences 
which have arisen between Lord Leverhulme and the 
crofters of Lewis. | | 

Lord Leverhulme is an astute and enterprising 
business man. He is a dominating figure in the world 
of commerce. He has been a pioneer in housing reform 
and has demonstrated the possibilities of “‘ model 
towns’ and “ garden villages.”” Had the coal owners 
of Scotland followed the example of Lord Leverhulme 
in this respect life in our mining communities would 
have been much less sordid than it is to-day. While 
the trade unionists were fighting for a 47 hours week, 
he pointed to the possibility of a six hours’ day. He 


has established the truth of the theory—long ago 


insisted. on by Labour reformers—that it pays. even 

from a business point of view to treat one’s employees 

well and house them comfortably. But he is primarily 
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a business man, and it is as a business transaction’ that 
his Lewis venture must be viewed. That is how he 
himself regards it. The scheme to establish a great 
fishing fleet, with Lewis as headquarters, and to link 
up this enterprise with the wholesale fish trade in 
England operis up big possibilities, and although Lord 
Leverhulme’s plans have been modified by force of 
circumstances it is highly desirable that the fishing 
industry of the West of Scotland should be developed 
on sound business-like lines. But Lord Leverhulme 
did the right thing in the wrong way. Almost before 
he set foot on Lewis it was evident that: he was out of 
touch with the ideals and aspirations of the people of 
the Hebrides. He is alien in race, sympathy, and 
outlook, and his attempt to thirl the people of Lewis 
to his commerical chariot was indignantly resented 
by the islanders. 

Does Lord Leverhulme realise that the people of 
Lewis are firmly convinced of their inalienable right 
to the land of their forefathers? That in the eyes of 
God and by the ancient laws of Scotland their claim 
to that land is far stronger than that of the soap-boiler 
king, whose gold has given him a temporary voice 
in the management of the island? Does he forget 
that while he was seated snugly in his office planning 
new commerical enterprises the men of Lewis were 
facing death on the battle-fields of Flanders and 
guarding the seas from the perils of mine and submarine? 
Does he forget that private property in land was un- 
known in Scotland until comparatively modern times, 
and that the land of Lewis belonged to the people of 
Lewis? Does herealisethat the men who have fought 
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to defend their island home have a stronger claim to the 
land than the English capitalist who bought it with 
surplus gold ? What answer does he make to the land 
reformer’s challenge, *‘ Produce your title deeds ? ” 

These are preliminary questions to which Lord 
Leverhulme might fittingly devote some attention. 
But there are others. Does the new proprietor of 
Lewis overlook the fact that before his advent on the 
island a definite pledge had been given by the Govern- 
ment that part of the land would be set aside for small- 
holders? Does he realise that, by restricting the land 
available for small-holdings he is virtually forcing the 
islanders to earn their livelihood in another fashion— 
presumably (and preferably) as hired hands of the 
Leverhulme Fish Company? — Does he not know that 
by depriving the crofters of the land to which they 
have established a claim he is sapping their inde- 
pendence and compelling them to accept service— 
well-paid service it may be—with an English commercial 
company, and to earn dividends for Sassunach share- 
holders ? 

These are the things that set the Lewis men’s teeth 
on edge, and raised in them a feeling of resentment 
against the hustling policy of the new laird of Lewis. 
They know that with a few acres of land: which they 
can call their own they are assured of a measure of 
independence to which even the well-paid city artisan 
is a stranger. 

“ Crofting is a life of hardship and is behind the 
times,” said Lord Leverhulme in a speech at the 
Masonic Hall in Stornoway. That it is a life of hard 
work I should be the last to dispute; I have been 
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familiar from my youth onwards with the practical — 


details of the Scottish crofters’ daily round. But with 
all its drawbacks, that life is less arduous than the 
life of the hired hand on a modern trawler, and ensures 
a much greater measure of personal independence. 
If Lord Leverhulme cares to put the matter toa practical 
test I am sure a single trip to the west-coast or to 
Iceland would convince him of the truth of this. 

That crofting “ is behind the times ”’ is one of those 
half truths which are more difficult to challenge than 
the grossest terminological inexactitude. The asser- 
tion, nevertheless, embodies one of those half truths 
which are wholly misleading. It is no doubt true 
that poverty-stricken crofters cannot develop their 
holdings so successfully as the modern farmer with 
adequate capital at his disposal. That is indisputable, 
but there is, nevertheless, a legitimate place in the 
economy of rural Jife for a carefully-managed small- 
holding. Indeed, as I have more than once pointed 
out in these pages, recent experience has proved “ be- 
yond a peradventure” that the industrious small- 
holder will grow more food per acre than the farmer 
with a thousand acres of land under his control. The 
smali-holders of Denmark have given to the doubting 
Thomases a remarkable demonstration of possibilities 
of intensive culture combined with Co-operative or- 
ganisation. The soil of the Hebrides is probably not 
quite so fertile as that of some of the rich haughs on 
the Mainland, and the climate of Scotland may some- 
times blast the hopes of crofter and farmer alike; at 
the same time with a freer land system and a carefully- 
devised system of co-operation among small-holders 
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there are big possibilities in store for the hard-working 
agriculturalist who is unwilling to become a mere 
pinion in the industrial machine and earn dividends 
for English capitalists. 

The organisation of agriculture on Co-operative 
lines is a task which must be undertaken at the earliest 
available opportunity by the people of Scotland ; and 
the organisation of the fishing industry of Lewis on a 
Co-operative basis would solve the difficult problem 
with which Lord Leverhulme has been confronted in 
his dealings with the crofters on the island. 

Lord Leverhulme, it must be conceded, has been 
badly served by his friends in the Highland press. 
The servility and subservience of certain Highland 
journals have been nauseating ; and even newspapers 
from. which better things might have been expected 
have failed to place before the people of Scotland all 
the relevant facts concerning the dispute between the 
new owner of Lewis and the crofting community. 

The root cause of the trouble is the vicious land 
system which by force and fraud, by chicanery and 
corruption was foisted on the people of the High- 
lands in the early part of the Eighteenth Century. 
However laudable Lord Leverhulme’s motives may be, 
however warm and friendly may have been the re- 
lations between some of the old lairds and their tenants, 
that system is a thoroughly bad one which enables 
one man, or a group of men, to claim as their own the 
land which is the common inheritance of the Scottish 
nation, and, by acting the part of rural dictators—little 
tyrants of the countryside—to control the lives of the 
people. That is the vicious element in the landlord 
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system, and it is not removed or even appreciably 


diminished by the sale of holdings to tenants—ty the 


establishment on a small scale of a race of “ bonnet | 


lairds ” and peasant proprietors. 

Even at its best, the system of small ownership 
hampers and retards the development of agricultural 
industries. The farmer-proprietor may manage to 
evade the tentacles of the money-lender, but in very 
many cases it will be found that he has invested in the 
purchase of his land money which is badly needed 
for the stocking of the holding, the renovation of the 
steading, the purchase of artificial manures and new 
machinery in order to obtain the best possible results 
from the land. And from the point of view of the 


people of Scotland it matters ‘but little whether the 


land is owned by one man, by twenty men, or a hundred 
men. The element of monopoly is still inherent in the 
system ; and a hundred farmer-lairds may be as difficult 
to fight in a political or industrial sense as one aristo- 
cratic owner of thousands of broad acres. Multipli- 
cation of ownership may even entrench the monopolists 
of the soil more firmly than ever in their positions. 
Only when the land of Scotland is owned and controlled 
by the people of Scotland will the monopolists and 
rural profiteers be crushed, and the democracy. enter 
into its just inheritance. 

We now come to the closing part of our enquiry, 
into the meaning and significance of the recent land 
sales. “ What steps is Mr. Lloyd George taking to 
‘ burst ’ this system of land monopoly ?, How does his 
hirplin’. practice compare with the. creed which he 
expounded so eloquently only a few brief years ago?” 
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What is the landlords’ increment? Who is the landlord ? 
The landlord is a gentleman who does not earn his wealth. He 
does not even take the trouble to spend his wealth. He has a host 
of people around him to do the actual spending for him. He never 
sees it until he comes to enjoy it. His sole function, his chief pride, 
is stately consumption of wealth produced by others. 


Thus spoke Mr. Lloyd George in his Limehouse 
days. The speech from which I have quoted was 
indeed delivered at that salubrious centre on July 
30th, 1999. Along timeago. Limehouse is a great 
deal further off to-day than Waterloo and Queen Anne 
were in the opening decade of the Twentieth Century. 
In the interval, however—and more particularly since 
the Hang-the-Kaiser election in December—the English 
Prime Minister has had an opportunity, unique in the 
annals of history, of carrying into effect his land reform 
principles. The country gave him a majority such 
as no English Prime Minister has secured for long 
generations—a majority of coupon-labelled M.P.’s 
specially chosen by the tinpot dictators of Downing 
Street and endorsed by the electorate. The devices 
adopted to secure the approval of the constituencies 
may have savoured of political trickery and corruption, 
but the Coalition won its ephemeral victory. The 
Downing Street demagogues who had promised the 
electors a new world for the old, had behind them a 
solid phalanx of voting machines, each of them labelled 
“M.P.” And how has the English Prime Minister 
redeemed his election promises ? 

I pass over for the moment the discreditable Russian 
gamble, and the attempt to suppress a great revolu- 
tionary movement in the new Republics of the East. 
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I pass over Mr. George’s insolent defiance of the popular 
will by retaining in actual practice the obnoxious and 
tyrannical system of Conscription long after there 
was the slightest excuse for so doing. I pass over, too, 
his humiliating failure to bring the Ex-Kaiser and the 
guilty war-lords to the bar of justice—a failure which, 
if it provokes ribald laughter, also stamps the authors 
of that bogus election cry as shameless political 
charlatans. I pass over the criminal financial muddling 
of the Coalition leaders—extravagance and incom- 
petence which threaten the country with financial 
disaster. I pass over Mr. Lloyd George’s subservient 
truckling to the mine-owners, and his failure to give 
effect—even to attempt to give effect—to the finding 
of the Sankey Commission on the nationalisation of 
the Mines. I pass over all these, and other examples 
of political knavery equally glaring, and content myself 
simply with asking again: ‘‘ What has Mr. Lloyd 
George done to ‘ burst’ the vicious land system, and 
crush the powers of the monopolist? ”’ Not a single 
useful practical measure of land reform has yet been 
placed on the Statute Book. 

The Land Acquisition Act—a barefaced attempt to 
fool the public, fleece the tax-payers, and enrich the 
lairds—is the only land measure which has received 
the imprimatur of the Government. That Act, which 
received the Royal Assent in the closing days of August, 
authorises any Government Department or Local 
Authority to acquire land compulsorily for certain 
national purposes. Thus far, thus good ; the principle 
is a perfectly sound one, but under the Land Acquisition 
Act it is to be applied in a fashion which compels the 
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public Authorities to pay “ blood-prices ”’ for the land 
which it is proposed to acquire for housing schemes, 
for the settlement of war-broken soldiers, and the 
creation of more small-holdings. The basis of com- 
pensation is to be not the rateable value of the land— 
the value at which it has been assessed for purposes of 
taxation—but the inflated price which it would bring 
in the market to-day. Such a method of assessing 
compensation will encourage reckless speculation, and 
will stereotype as the minimum price of land in the 
future the inflated values of to-day. Compensation 
is to be assessed at full market value; and that full 
market value is to be determined by the high prices of 
agricultural produce resulting from the operations of 
the Corn Production Act and the war-time restriction 
of imports. 

The conspiracy between the Coalition leaders and 
the land-owners is already bearing its evil fruit. Legis- 
lation has been placed on the Satute book which will 
enrich the rent-barons at the expense of the com- 
munity, will enable the lairds to secure “ blood prices” 
for the land to be acquired for the benefit of war- 
broken heroes, and to levy Shylock’s toll on the housing 
schemes which the municipalities with the assistance of 
the Government, are at long last preparing to put into 
operation. 

The excuse is made by the apologists of the Govern- 
ment that, under the provisions of the Land Settlement 
Act, the rents charged to the small-holders will not be 
affected by the high prices of land. In an official 
statement issued by the Board of Agriculture on 
August 2nd it was pointed out that it is no longer 
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necessary to charge rents sufficient to recoup the whole 
cost of the holding. Quite so: just as with the other 
costly blunders of an inefficient bureaucracy the long 


,? 


suffering ‘‘ public’’ must pay the piper. The state- 
ment continues: “It cannot be too clearly brought 
home to the general public and the ex-service man that 
those of the latter who are nlaced on the land under 
the Government Small Holdings Schemes will not 
suffer because of the present prices of land.” 

Such pitiful persiflage deceives no one—not even 
the dull-witted apologists of Coalition muddledom. 
That “‘ blood prices ’’ are being paid for land by the 
public authorities is indisputable. The landowners, 
with one or two rare exceptions, are demanding full 
market value for the modest portion of Scottish soil 
required for soldier settlers and to build better houses 
for the people. It is probably true that under the 
provisions of the Settlement Act and the Housing Act, 
neither the settlers nor the occupants of subsidised 
dwellings will suffer directly by the high price of land. 
The land-owners will obtain full advantage of the 
Corn Production Act—higher rents from the farmer 
and higher prices for the land ; they will throttle civic 
development and extort big prices for land in the 
vicinity of industrial centres, and in all cases the 
taxpayers of Scotland will pay the “‘ransom’’ de- 
manded by the profiteers and speculators. Still, as 
of old, the public pay and the land-owners pocket the 
. profits. That is how the English Prime Minister has 
carried out his. pledge to “burst” the system of 
monopoly and free the land for the people ! 

In Scotland, as in England, the monopolists of the 
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soil are as strongly entrenched as ever. Not a single 
Scottish laird has yet been reduced to the dire extremity 
of working for his living. The Small Holdings Act has 
been a miserable failure. Schemes to create new 
holdings—as I predicted in the pages of The Scottish 
Review more than five years ago, have been abandoned 
on account of the excessive sums granted as compensa- 
tion—compensation for disturbance to “‘ Sancturies for 
game,” and for “losses,” more or less imaginary, 
caused by the break-up of large farms. The Act was, 
and is, far from perfect, but the scheme for the creation 
of small holdings was throttled and strangled right at 
the outset by the grasping greed of the Scottish lairds 
and their mulish hostility ‘to every measure of land 
reform. The Act was conceived in the mistaken spirit 
of stroking the nettle of monopoly tenderly, and for 
their pains it has stung the hands of the timid and over- 
cautious Liberals badly. They must learn to grasp this 
nettle firmly if ever they hope to crush it—but they 
have shown no indications yet of a desire to do so. 
Neither Mr. Lloyd George nor—one regrets to say it— 
the Scottish Members of Parliament, have grasped the 
nettle as boldly as they might have done. Mr. Adam- 
son, I doubt not, is an honest and well-meaning Scottish 
representative, but his words fail to inspire. He lacks 
_ the vision and enthusiasm of the acknowledged leader of 
men. One can never imagine him outraging the con- 
ventions as the Irish Nationalist leaders of another 
generation did, as Mr. R. B. Cunninghame-Graham did 
thirty years ago when he directed attention in dramatic 
fashion to the menace of enemployment, and as Mr. 
Neil Maclean did when, by his actions, he endorsed 
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the views of the prophet Samuel regarding Kings and 
Kingcraft. Mr. Adamson will do none of these things. 
He is a moderate man, and the most moderate amongst 
his followers will never have cause to blush for his 
indiscretions. But more than that is necessary in one 
who aspires to be the leader of a new movement anda 
new party. There is need for more grit and back-bone, 
more vigour and more independence in the leadership 
of the Labour Party in Parliament. Sir Donald 
Maclean—to his credit be it said—has led a forlom 
hope with skill and pertinacity, but his handling of the 
Scottish land problem in the English Parliament has 
been weak and ineffective. In his criticisms of the 
Land Acquisition Bill he failed to grasp the fundamental 
principle of a genuine land reform scheme : the principle 
that the land of a country ought to be owned and 
controlled by the people of that country. His failure 
to “found” upon that bed-rock principle was his 
undoing, and stultified his agruments against ‘‘ blood 
prices ’’ for land. 

Scotland, it is true, is ‘‘ changing hands ”’ to-day, 
but neither the great land sales nor the Government 
Small Holding Schemes have loosened the vicious grip 
of the monopolists on the social and industrial life of 
the nation. The new land-owners are but the old 
lairds writ large. Every change in ownership strength- 
ens the position of the monopolists. Mr. Lloyd George's 
first legislative attempt to “ burst ” the old land system 
has been moulded and inspired by the Dukes and land- 
owners whom he once denounced so vehemently! 
Even the farcical Profiteering Act is characterised by 
the same pernicious subservency to the land-owners. 
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The profiteering tribunals may entrap a green-grocer 
in a back street and fine him for charging a half-penny 
a stone more for his potatoes than he ought to do. 
Far be it from me to say that the rascal has not deserved 
his punishment—but the speculator who gambles in 
land—one of the biggest profiteers in all that motley 
crowd which is battening on the consumer—escapes 
unscathed. The land-owners’ interests are carefully 
buttressed and safe-guarded, and so long as Mr. Lloyd 
George remains at the helm, the dukes, the rent barons 
and profiteers may sleep soundly in their beds at 
night. 

There are significant signs, however, that the reign 
of the Coalition-dictators is drawing to a close. The 
tats are deserting the sinking ship. Before many 
weeks are over—certainly before many months have 
come and gone—the country will be once more in the 
throes of a General Election. A great opportunity is 
coming to Scottish Democracy and Scottish Nationalism : 
an opportunity to banish the demagogues and time- 
servers—discredited followers of a discredited Coalition 
—and establish a strong party representative of the 
best elements in the progressive life of the country, 
the object of which shall be to rebuild the shattered 
national life of Scotland, to restore our ancient Parlia- 
ment, and to lay the foundations of a Scottish Co- 
operative Commonwealth. 

WILLIAM DIACK. 
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St. Andrew in Lay and Legend. 


NGLAND, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales have 
each their patron saint, but St. Andrew 
of Scotland can claim the distinction of 
being the only one of the four who is 
mentioned in the Bible. Dr. Wells, who 
by the way was not a Scotsman, gives 

us in his little book on St. Andrew another reason for 

regarding our Saint with pride, inasmuch as “ he was 

Christ’s first inquirer; Christ’s first convert; and 

Christ’s first missionary.” With a patron saint of 

such eminence, Scotland must feel at times that she 

has a good deal to live up to, and, truth to tell, so far 
as being first is concerned, her sons have followed in 
the Saint’s footsteps with commendable diligence and 
enthusiasm as regards nearly every sphere of activity 
to which the brains and brawn of a man can be applied. 
To prove this contention here would be a superfluous 
task, for ‘“‘ facts are chiels that winna ding,” and, 
further, to elaborate it would expose us to the risk 
of being accused of showing what is sometimes politely 
termed perfervidum ingenium Scotorum, and less politely, 
if more forcibly, “‘ a guid conceit o’ oorsels.” 
According to the “‘ Chronicle of the Picts and Scots,” 
it was in 761 A.D. that “ ye relikis of Sanct Andrew ye 

Apostle cam in Scotland,”’ and not long it was before 

he became the Patron Saint of the whole country, 

ousting in so doing, St. Rule or Regulus (Gaelic, 

Rimhinn), a monk of Patrae, who had a prior right to 
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the honour as he was the first to convert the natives 
to Christianity, an event which happened some three 
centuries previously. Here again our Saint unwittingly 
formed a precedent which many a Scot since has not 
been slow to follow, supplanting less virile men for the 
good (let us hope) of all concerned, even if occasional 
exception must be made in respect of some of the 
luckless individuals whose thrones have been usurped. 

The earliest accounts of the Saint’s legend and 
cultus are contained in three manuscripts. The oldest 
of these is the Colbertine MS. in Paris; next in point 
of time comes the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, 
while the Breviary of Aberdeen ranks third in date. 
These vary considerably in detail, but in broad outline 
they are substantially the same. They agree that the 
relics were carried under supernatural guidance fronr 
Constantinople to the old Pictish ‘‘ Muckross”’ (Muc- 
vos, Pig-point or promontory) which became in course 
of time the modern St. Andrews (Gaelic, Cill-Rimhinn),. 
Regulus is mentioned as having brought them to the 
Pictish king, Angus (Aonghas), but the only Regulus 
known historically was an Irish monk, a contemporary 
of St. Columba, who lived about a century before the 
teign of Angus. The attempt to connect this monk’s 
name with the relics seems to have arisen from the 
desire of early chroniclers to date the foundation of the 
Church of St. Andrews as early as possible. 

Be that as it may, the relics were evidently highly 
venerated from the time of their very first appearance 
in Scotland, as in Wyntoun’s Chronicle we read that 


‘Syne Sanct Andrewys relics there 
With honour great ressaved were.”’ 
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Wyntoun, it must be noted, is to be regarded as 
speaking with considerable authority and local know- 
ledge as he was himself a canon of the Augustinian 
priory of St. Andrews. 

King Aonghas, or Hungus as Wyntoun writes his 
name, soon displayed much gratitude for assistance 
which he thought the Saint had rendered him, and he 
richly endowed the ancient Culdean Church which had 
now been linked with St. Andrew’s name. Thus 
Wyntoun narrates : 


“ Than furth in his devotionne 
Added the dotatione 
Of Sanct Andrewys kyrk in fee 
And landis in regality.” 


The legend, which brought the Saint into the king’s 
good graces, is related at length in Leslie’s History 
of Scotland. According to this author, the cross of 
St. Andrew appeared in the heavens to the king the 
night previous to the battle with Athelstane. As the 
Scots and Picts were the victors in that struggle, they 
duly placed the credit of it at the door of the Saint, 
and their kings, to show their gratitude in practical 
fashion, went barefoot to the “kyrk of Sanct An- 
drewys,” and vowed to adopt the cross as the national 
emblem. 

' Unfortunately, the truth of this interesting legend 
is not a little discounted by the fact that it represents 
one of the commonest visions recorded in early religious 
literature. This particular legend occurs so frequently 
that it might well be termed the stock miracle of early 
Christian days. To prove this assertion, mention need 
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only here be made of similar tales in connection with 
Constantine’s Cross; with the Dannebrog;. the red 
cross of Denmark; and with the vision vouchsafed 
to Don Alonzo shortly before his victory over the 
Moors in 1139 at the battle of Ourique. 

A later Scottish king, Alexander I., also endowed 
the Church with more land, including the famous 
“boaris chace,” a tract still known to the present day 
as “‘ the Boar hills.” 


“ The ‘ Boaris chace ’ in regale 
To the kyrk the kyng gave hale.” 


Before parting company with Wyntoun, it may be 
mentioned that his “‘ Chronicle ’’ is full of references to 
St. Andrew, but: considerations of space prevent me 
from here adding to their number, although the 


frequency of their occurrence is of value as showing 
how the Saint’s unique place in national story came to 
be slowly, but surely, established. 

In mediaeval times a very different tale from that 
of the early manuscripts passed into popular belief, if 
the chapbooks of that period are to be relied on. 
According to one of them called The Seven Champions 
of Christendom, St. Andrew, after performing prodigies 
of valour in Thrace, came in person to Scotland, then 
(we are told) ‘a rude and heathenish country, where 
the common sort of people inhabited.”’ Although the 
king and nobility seem to have welcomed his coming, 
the “common sort of people,” it seems, would have 
‘ none of him and put him secretly to death. By way 
of retribution, the king in anger put every one to the 
sword who had taken part in the martyrdom, so that 
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afterwards only Christian believers were left inScotland. 
So runs the chapbook tale, and here was a ‘‘ consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished,” but hardly to be fulfilled 
by the stormy sequel of events in the centuries that 
followed. 

A great accumulation of story and tradition has 
gathered round the Saint’s name since his first dramatic 
appearance on the stage of Scottish history. An out- 
line of the more important points in this corpus of 
legendary lore is all that can be attempted here, and 
perhaps it is all that would be welcome, so far as the 
“* general reader ”’ is concerned. 

Perhaps no fact relating to St. Andrew has been 
more widely and readily accepted than that his cross 
was “‘ decussate,’ as the learned term it, though the 
ordinary person would merely say that it resembled 
an X in form. In Christian art the Saint has always 
been depicted as an old man, with long white hair and 
beard, holding the Bible in his right hand, and leaning 
on the cross which has become indissolubly linked with 
his name. He is so represented in the “ Flagellation ” 
of Domenichino, and the “ Adoration of the Cross” 
by Guido, which form the two great frescoes in the 
Chapel of St. Andrea in the Church of San Gregorio at 
Rome. Now, although in both these pictures the shape 
of the cross is the usually accepted one, yet some 
authorities have called in question the truth of this 
representation. They maintain that the cross was of 
the ordinary shape, and point to the relic in the convent 
of St. Victor near Marseilles in confirmation of their 
opinion. A plausible explanation of the supposed 
error which has been put forward is to the effect that 
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the “‘ decussate ” form was only apparent, and took 
its rise from the position in which the cross was gener- 
ally displayed, 7.e., resting on the end of the cross- 
beam, and on the point of the Saint’s foot. The 
matter is, after all, one of trifling account nowadays ; 
and the accepted form, as being that of the true St. 
Andrew’s cross, will doubtless continue to hold its own 
in the popular belief and esteem. 

The fascinating science of folk-lore furnishes several 
instances of cuStoms that have become associated with 
the name of St. Andrew. In Brand’s Antiquities, 
the author writes of the early doings of the “‘ London 
Scottish,” using this term in a wider sense than the 
military one which has of late been covered with so 
much distinction. Brand describes how “singed 
sheeps’ heads are borne in the procession before the 
Scots in London on St. Andrew’s Day.” It may be 
worth noting also that sheep’s head, and the succulent 
broth derived therefrom, have for long been an honoured 
item in the typical bill of fare of a St. Andrew’s Day 
feast. ‘‘ The Statistical Account of Scotland,” that 
invaluable repository of much lore and legend existing 
in Scotland a little over a century ago, has an 
interesting note on the devotion of the Scot to this 
dish. ‘‘ At Duddingston, near Edinburgh, many 
opulent citizens resort in summer months to solace 
themselves over one of the ancient homely dishes of 
Scotland, for which the place has long been celebrated 
—singed sheeps’ heads, boiled’ or baked. This is 
supposed to have arisen from the practice of slaughter- 
ing sheep fed on neighbouring hills for the markets, 
removing the carcasses to the town and leaving the 
heads, etc., to be censumed on the spot.” 
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The present writer was rather surprised to find St. 
Andrew’s Day very much in evidence in a corner of 
England almost as far removed from Scotland as it 
well could be. So far as he is aware, no similar custom 
prevails in the land which claims the Saint for its own ; 
but in this regard he may be in error. In Halsted’s 
History of Kent it is related that in the parish of 
Easling, “‘on St. Andrew’s Day, November 30, there 
is yearly a diversion called squirrel-hunting in this and 
the neighbouring parishes, when the labourers and 


lower kind of people, assembling together, form a 


lawless rabble, and being accoutred with guns, poles, 
clubs, and other such weapons, spend the greater part 
of the day in parading through the woods and grounds 
with loud shoutings; and under the pretence of 
demolishing the squirrels, some few of which they kill, 
they destroy numbers of hares, pheasants, partridges, 
and in short whatever comes in their way, breaking 
down the hedges, and doing much other mischief, and 
in the evening betaking themselves to the ale-houses.” 

In Germany, St. Andrew’s Day supplied the an- 
niversary of a custom which Luther in his “ Table 
Talk ’’ picturesquely described. On the evening of 
the feast the young maids would take off their clothing 
and utter this prayer: ‘‘ Deus, Deus meus, O Sancte 
Andrea effice ut bonum pium virum acquiram ; hodie 
mihi ostende qualis sit cui me in uxorem ducere debet.” 
(God, my God, O Saint Andrew, bring it about that | 
may get a good affectionate husband ; show me to-day 
what manner of'man it is that shall lead me to the 
altar.) When the young folks were together, “ To 
learn which of the persons present love each other, or 
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will one day be united, .a vessel of pure water. is set 
on the table, and there are placed to float on the water 
little cups of silver foil inscribed with the names of 
those whose fortune is to be determined. Ifa youth’s 
cup advances to a maiden’s or vice versa it is worth the 
while to note which makes the chief advances, and if 
they eventually cling together they will be sweethearts. 
But little cups must also be set floating marked as 
priests ; and it is only when the youth and the maid 
coming together get a priest between them that they 
can look forward with any certainty to marriage.” 
The above pretty idea reads like a variant of the nut- 
burning which Burns has immortalised in his “‘ Hallow- 
e’en.’’ The same custom is evidently referred to in 
the following lines from a now long-forgotten work 
called The Popish Kingdom :— 


To Andrew all the lovers and the lustie wooers come, 

Beleeving through his ayde dnd certaine ceremonies 
done : 

(While as to him they presents bring and conjure all 
the night) 

To have good lucke and to obtaine their chiefe and 
sweete delight.”’ 


Other points of interest in connection with St. 


Andrew’s Day may also be instanced. There are at | 


least two weather proverbs referring to the feast. One 

of these is a Westphalian saying which runs thus in 

English, ‘ On the feast of St. Andrew it is winter of a 

truth ; afterwards on St. Nicholas’ day we see it before 

all our doors.” The other is the Italian, “A Sant 

Andrea ol fréd al s’ fa conoss a i lét,”” which may be 
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translated as “‘ On St. Andrew’s day we feel the cold 
even in bed.” The nearest approach to anything 
similar in English is a remark which occurs in the 
“Shepherd’s Kalendar,” and reads thus :—‘“If on 
St. Andrew’s day in the evening much dew or wet 
remain on the grass, it betokens a wet season to follow ; 
if dry, the contrary.”” It must not be forgotten also 
that our friends, the Russians, likewise claim St. 
Andrew as their patron Saint. In a manner, that 
country surpasses, or used to surpass, us in doing St. 
Andrew honour, for he also is, or rather was, the patron 
Saint of the highest Russian order of chivalry. The 
Saint’s high place in the Russian regard is based on the 
tradition that he preached along the shores of the 
Black Sea as far as the Volga mouth. St. Andrew’s 
cross, familiar to us as our national flag,’ figures also— 
or did do so until recently—as the flag of the Russian 
navy. 

It is somewhat remarkable that our national Saint 
should have played so very minor a part in Scottish 
literature, whether native (Gaelic) or loan (“ braid 
Scots’). Wyntoun has been already quoted in this 
connection, but in most of our leading authors reference 
to the Saint is conspicuous by its absence. Even 
Scott, with his wealth of ancient lore and love of legend, 
gives us but little of St. Andrew. In his Marmion, the 
wizard it is true does write of the Saint, but at no 
great length, and merely because the theme of his 
poem takes the author of it within the range of the 


' The confusion of the Royal Standard with the national flag is 
of much less common occurrence than it used to be, but, strange as 
it may seem, there are still numbers of Scotsmen who erroneously 
imagine that the national flag is the lion-rampant on the yellow field. 
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Saint’s particular ‘‘ habitat.’”” The best known of 
Scott’s lines on the Saint are hackneyed enough in all 
conscience, but may be permitted here, as bearing 
directly on my subject. 


“ O for one hour of Wallace wight, 
Or well-skilled Bruce to rule the fight, 
And cry “ Saint Andrew and our right!’ 
Another sight had seen that morn. 
From Fate’s dark book a leaf been torn 
And Flodden had been Bannockburn.” 


With regard to Gaelic letters, I am not aware that 
the Saint figures to much purpose in that quarter. 
The fact would appear to be that his reputation was 
considerably overshadowed by that of Colum Cille 
(St. Columba), the commonly accepted, though “ un- 
official ’’ Patron Saint of Gaelic Scotland. The reflex 
action of this sentiment is possibly seen in the poverty 
of the Andrewian literature in lowland Scots. The 
latter, and the cult of the Saint himeett, were com- 
paratively late importations. 

I am aware of only one modern instance in which 
the Saint has been considered worthy of forming the 
theme of the Scots singer who lilts in English. Not 
long ago, a modest little volume appeared under the 
title of Sanct Androis and other Scottish Ballads. Its 
author, Mr. Harry Alexander Wood, at least deserves 
the credit of trying his hand upon a theme well worth 
a poet’s song, and one which has been long waiting 
for a bard’s meed of praise. A recent critic of this 
book remarked that “‘ much of our best history is still 
unsung, and, in the hands of the right man, the ballad 
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is the way to sing it.” The truth of the latter part of 
this dictum probably lies in debatable land, but the 
earlier statement is well within the realm of demon- 
strated truth. In the case of our Patron Saint, it has 
certainly received belated recognition at the hands of 
our latest balladmonger. 

The custom of celebrating St. Andrew’s day by 
feasting is involved in obscurity, but it has flourished 
down to the present time, and, apart from the war, 
has shown no signs of decline. It is surely a note- 
worthy circumstance that Scotsmen should celebrate 
both the reputed day of their Saint’s death, spoken of 
in byegone Scotland as Andry’s Day, Androiss Mass or 
Andermass, and also the anniversary of their national 
poet’s birth. The double event is unique among the 
nations, and these celebrations are not by any means 
geographically confined to Scotland, but are world- 
wide, and seem to arouse the fervour of the Scot in a 
measure directly proportioned, as it were, to the square 
of the distance he may at the time be situated from 
his native heath. No other country in the world can 
boast two such national feast days—certainly none 
other has acquired so wide and far-reaching a measure 
of recognition. 

The fame of our Saint would not be complete if 
it did not embrace within its compass that most 
picturesque of mediaeval practices—the pilgrimage. 
As regards this form of pious adventure we are at least 
on ground based on historical facts, for the present 
college of St. Leonard’s, in the city of St. Andrews, was 
originally “the hospital of St. Leonard’s for the hospit- 
able reception of poor pilgrims,” and it is so spoken of 
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in bulls and charters dating as far back as the twelfth 
century. One of these “ poor pilgrims ”’ left behind 
him for posterity’s edification some Latin verses in- 
scribed on a kind of votive tablet. In English dress 
they read as follows, and their touch of piety, combined 
with shrewd observation, may be fittingly employed 
to ring down the curtain on this brief paper. ‘‘ Hither 
come to pray a crowd of men from the most distant 
regions—the loquacious Frenchman, the warlike 
Roman, the Flemish weaver, the rude German, the 
Englishman, the Saxon, the Hollander, the naked’ 
Pict, the savage Angerian; and strangers from the 
Rhone, the Rhine, and the Tiber come to seek the 
prayers of St. Andrew. We, too, if our humble name 
may be noticed among so many, have come to solicit 
the same favour.”’ 
CHARLES MENMUIR. 


' “ Naked,” doubtless, because they were kilted. The “ naked 
Scots ’’ of the English chronicles of feudal times were undoubtedly 
wearers of the kilt, then, as now, the Scottish national dress. 











6he Land of his Sires. 


UR‘ last impression contained a striking 

\ Play, entitled An Episode of the War; 

in the present, we are giving below a 

portion of one which, though it deals 

with a very different theme, yet is, we 

think, no less remarkable. The Play 

from which the following scene is taken is from the pen 

of Domhnull Mac-na-Ceardadh, and is entitled Fearann 

a Shinnsearan, which may be Englished The Land of 

his Sires. Our translation, however imperfect it may 

be esteemed, represents an honest attempt to do justice 

to the high dramatic qualities of the original. We 

much regret that exigencies of space prevent us from 
giving the whole of this fine Play. 

As a means to stir up sleepy “ branches,’ 
infuse new zeal and daring into flagging souls, we 
think, with Hamlet, that ‘‘ the Play’s the thing.” In 
Scotland, however, the merits of the “‘ indirect ’’ method 
of the drama, as means to propaganda, have been hitherto 
entirely overlooked in favour of those of the “ direct ” 
method of the weekly political meeting, with its 
attendant speeches and lectures, some of which last 
are good no doubt, but others, alas! a pregnant source 
of untold weariness to the spirit. Swursum corda! 
Let us raise our eyes and our hearts to the Scottish 
Stage, whence may well descend upon us that moral 
cleansing and that material uplifting of which our 
country stands in so great need. 
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SCENE :—OUTSIDE THE HousE OF DONALD THE 
PIPER. 


(Donald and Caitriona are on their way to the harbour. 
The Factor ts with them, and is cruelly urging them 
on). 


DONALD (as he halts in the way)—My spirit would 
prefer that thou shouldest hasten my hour of death 
rather than that thou shouldest now hasten my step. 
One would think, man, that thou hadst been made in 
defiance of the virtues which raise mankind above 
the beasts of the field. What hast thou done with the 
graces bestowed on thee at thy baptism since thy 
heart does not soften at the-plaint of an old man? 
Yes, since the steel of thy heart does not melt at the 
iniquity and cruelty of this day’s work—the day of our 
plundering, the day of our distress and dire misfortune ! 

CAITRIONA (as she goes to Donald’s side)—Listen, 
jewel of men! Do not be thrusting the arrow deeper 
into my heart (she falls on his breast). 

Factor—So! So! Haste ye both! Waggling the 
boat’s rudder won’t serve your turna bit! ;The best 
thing ye can do is to swallow the draught, and be 
resigned. Come, haste ye! If ye will not go on your 
feet, we will put a launching-roller under ye, and shift 
ye down that way. The ship is getting under weigh. 
(Caitriona shows her indignation at this speech. Enter 
the Laird with a cane in his hand). 

Factor (as he salutes the Laird)—With your per- 
mission, here’s a couple who think that they are going 
to get their own way. It fair beats me to get them 
down. to the ship. 
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THE LAIRD (with anger as he strikes the cane against 
his thigh)—Away with ye at once! Be off with ye! 
or ye shall be dragged down to the quay, though it be 
by the hair of your heads! (To the. Factor)—Drive 
them before thee towards the shore! Away with them! 
Bui where’s the son ? 

.FactoR—With your permission, I was not aware 
they had a son. If I had known it, he had been 
here along with them. 

DONALD (releasing himself from Caitriona’s embrace) 
—Our son is coming. Why, alas! should he stay any 
longer ?, This day is his home razed to the ground, 
and his right to the country of his birth is snatched 
away fromhim. Oh! what misery is here! How dire is 
the fate which awaits the children of the Gael ! 

(The Laird, swollen with pride and insolence, paces 
the hillock). 

CAITRIONA (as she goes on her knees before the Laird) 
—Hearken, if it is your pleasure, to the plaint of a heart 
that is on the point of breaking! Oh, take pity on 
our plight, and of your goodness permit us to remain 
on the soil of our country, though it were but in a cave 
by the sea-shore, or on the barren rocks of the ocean. 
The days of both of us are drawing to a close. Leave 
us here! O allow us to stay so that our remains may 
be carried to their last resting-place in the soil of our 
own country. If we are driven from hence, alive we 
shall never reach the land of the stranger, and our 
grave will be the depths of the boundless ocean. (She 
is overcome with emotion). Oh, that God would soften 
your heart, and that He would open your lips with the 
word of kindness and of mercy ! 
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THE LarrpD—Fish and flesh shall not be offered by 
my hand! The thing which I have determined on, 
the same shall come to pass—without shilly-shallying, 
without “‘ by-your-leave.”” Neither plaint nor prayer 
shall wrest the reins out of my hand! Time is passing ! 
(Alasdair comes in sight). Stay! (To the Factor)— 
Here’s the lad coming! Seize him! (Donald sits and 
weeps. Enter Alasdair. He raises his mother, who 
with bowed head, is still on her knees before the Laird). 

ALASADAIR (to his mother)—Rise, mother !| What has. 
come over you? (He places her by Donald’s side). 

THE Lairp—Ye need not be causing her to sit, my 
man. The ship is under weigh. 

THE Facror—With your permission, Laird, had 
we not better be dragging them down to the quay ? 
They are too obstinate by half. 


ALASDAIR (as he produces a stout stick from behind his 
back)—Though a hundred ships were getting under 
weigh, yet my parents are here, and lay but one of you 
so much as a little finger on them and I, their son, 
am here to exact vengeance with the strength of my 


arms. 
THE Latrp—So I perceive, my man ; but easy does 
the business hereabouts. (To the Factor)—Thalla ! 
and bring thee here with thee three stout hands out 
of.the ship. Haste thee! (The Factor goes off). 

Dona.p (to Alasdair)—Son, spare thy hand, and 
cause not strife. A faintness has come over me, and 
thy mother is in a poor way. The load of this exile 
is too heavy on her heart. 

ALASDAIR (to the Laird who is angrily pacing the 
hillock)—And from whom, and whence hast thou 
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derived this authority with which thou hast clothed 
thyself, as though with the power of the devil ? Who 
gave thee absolute right and command over the lives 
of the people and over all that thou hast inherited 
from others? Who art thou that thou shouldst 
to-day esteem thyself omnipotent in thy deeds and in 
thy words? Who art thou, I ask, that shouldst have 
the boldness and the impudence to say, “ By virtue 
of my bare word, hundreds shall be swept away from 
off the face of the country. By virtue of my command 
hundreds of hearts shall this day beat in breasts torn 
by the pangs of sorrow and the anguish of exile—yea, 
by virtue of my command, and because of nothing else 
but it—the birth-right and patrimony of the Gael 
shall this day be splintered into a thousand fragments 
on the bare flags of yon quay.” 

THE LaIRD—Speak civilly, a pharacain, and bear 
well in mind to whom thou art directing thy impudent 
speech! It is I that am thine own lord, and the lord 
of all yon people—I, yes I, who am the lord of the soil 
which has put life into thy bosom. My rights I derive 
from myself, and neither thou nor anyone else can 
question them. Of my favours thou and thy folk 
have received more than ever ye have deserved. If 
ye got your deserts it is that a mill-stone should be 
put about your necks, and that ye should be cast 
headlong from the rocks. 

ALASDAIR (as he approaches the Laird in a threatening 
manner)—Man, unworthy of the name of man! To 
thee, is it, that the land belongs? Think, man without 
mercy, how thou didst acquire it—in what manner 
thy folk did get it! Think, too, who purchased it 
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with their blood, and: improved it, and wrought it 
with the sweat of their brows to the state in which 
it now is. Remember that thou wast not born to be 
their tyrant, neither didst thou bring a particle of earth 
with thee into this world, nor shall carry away with 
thee a particle when thou shalt come to leave it. Thou 
sayest that thou didst receive it as thy’ birth-right, 
or that thou didst acquire it in some other way. Just 
so—if thou didst get it, it is this, and only this, man, 
that thou didst acquire—the right to the interest of the 
theft which was done before thy immediate forebears 
were born! That interest is thine, as is the lamb in 
the talons of the eagle ; but the Jand—the land itself 
—not so much as the smallest clod of it belongs to thee! 

THE LAIRD (with rage, as he strikes his cane against 
his thigh)—Listen to me, thou puppy without manners, 
without shame! I pledge thee my oath that thou shalt 
receive the deserts of thy lip, and of thy learning, in 
return of thy impudence to me! 

ALASDAIR—My tongue is not thine; my acquire- 
ments owe nothing to thee ; and as for good manners, 
thou hast not deserved them. Oh! man without heart, 
look—behold the effects of thy devilry! (He points 
to Donald and Caitriona). See there a couple who have 
added to thy store by every good quality with which 
their bodies are endowed, and who are this day to be 
sped, alas! not only to a land they know not of, but even 
to the uttermost ends of the earth! Regard this man 
whom thou dost esteem no better than a beetle! Look 
at him! In thy mind, strip him, and in his nakedness 
behold thine own! . O regard him! Look at him 
narrowly, and tell me the difference ‘twixt thyself and 
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him. Strip him, and show to me the princely mark 
that distinguishes laird from tenant, for fain would 
I see the source and the symbol ef thy inhuman theory ! 
Yet, though thou shouldst strip him, yet wouldst thou 
not see the difference which thou wouldst fain behold. 
On thyself, O foolish man, thou wouldst not see but 
the same sign which is written on him—the mark of 
mortality—that sign which is as a command to thy soul, 
bidding it to prepare for judgment, and, to thy body, 
a command bidding it to prepare for its length and 
breadth of mother-earth! Think of it, man! Ponder 
these things and accept them as a very man! O pon- 
der them—pay heed to them whilst yet thou hast time, 
and melt thy frozen heart inthe tears of thy people ! 

THE LAIRD (as he makes to lay violent hands on 
Alasdair)—Too long, a mhungain, have I put up with 
thy bitter mouth. 

ALASDAIR (as he raises his ety Cli not nearer 
at thy peril ! 

DONALD (in a faint voice)—Alasdair! Let him be, 
my love! Preserve to us the good name we have 
enjoyed till now, and do not cause our heads to bow 
down in our old age. 

THE LarrD—Never before have I had such insolence 
from any of my tenants. But the puppy shall have 
his deserts before long, I vow. 

ALASDAIR—From thee, in the time of our distress, 
my just deserts I have never received ; neither have 
those who bore me received theirs, and as for the 
deserts! of my speech, I consider them as having been 
paid beforehand—seven-fold. ‘ 

DonaLD—Alasdair!' I have forgotten something. 
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I have — forgotten to bring with, me something 
which I can ill afford to part with. I have 
left my pipes behind—the pipes that belonged 
to my grandfather and my great-grandfather. Ye'll 
find them somewhere among the ruins of the house. 
O thalla! thalla! my love! find them for me. Bring 
them to me, my jewel! Bring to me that which has 
caused to travel past me many and many a billow of 
sorrow. My right hand I would leave behind me 
sooner than I would leave my pipes behind me in the 
land of the dead. (To the Laird)—Let him go and 
return—my last request! He will not be long. (Exii 
Alasdair). 

THE LAIRD (with anger)—Thou and thy impudent 
son have kept me tarrying too long already! {He sees 
Alasdair going).. See, yonder he goes, without so much 
as asking my leave! (He whistles for the Factor). 

DoNALD.—He won't be long. Permit him to bring 
to me my pipes, for dear to my heart is their company. 
It was ever my delight, from the time of my youth up, 
that a tune on the pipes should follow the labour of 
the day; and the pipes that belonged to my grand- 
father are the pipes that I love. Though I were in 
the very land of the stranger, yet to them would I look 
to ease my sorrow. Far, far, from the land of my 
birth, yet to them will I trust to assuage with sweet 
melody the grief of my soul. (With emotion) O eternal 
rest be to them who laid down their lives for their 
country—for the land of the Gael—the home of the 
virtuous and the brave, but och the land from which 
to-day their descendants are being driven out and cast 
aside, as though they were nothing but rotten, useless 
stock. (Enter the Factor). 
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THE Larrp—Where are the sailors? What do 
they now ? Come, whip away this rabble ! 

Factor—With your permission, they cannot come. 
They are in difficulties with the people, trying to get 
them to the ship ; and it is by no means easy. 

LaIRD—In trouble with the people? Fudge! 
Fool’s-folly ! Away with them ! 

CAITRIONA—Stay! O stay till Alasdair returns! 
He is coming! Ach! QO! What satisfaction shall 
be done us for this grievous wrong ? Who will shew 
us mercy——? (The Laird pays no heed to her). 

DonaLD—Look not for mercy, my love—expect it 
not. Until one day comes, we shall know no mercy. 
(Caitriona weeps. To the Laird)—But hearken to my 
words, and remember them. I am no prophet, but 
I say to you, you will yet see the day when the tear 
of repentance will dim your eye, and when the justice 
of God shall lay a finger on your heart, and He shall 
exact vengeance of you for the misdeeds of this black day. 
The spirit of the poor, of the widows and of the orphans. 
will cry to God for vengeance to be done on those who 
have so cruelly robbed them and cast them out. And 
—I say it deliberately and with certainty—this day's 
work ‘shall be a cause of disgrace, and as a blistering 
sore to the good name of this kingdom for generations 


of men yet to come. Remember, I say, that time - 


has it not in its power to extinguish the flame that has 
been this day raised in Scotland, and that so long as 
Gael shall be Gael the persecution of their ancestors 
shall be handed down from generation to generation. 
The rage and indignation which consumes their hearts 
shall be visited upon the seed of those who have so 
unmercifully and cruelly ill-used them. 
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THE LamRD—Declaim to the winds! Here’s for 
you with the pipes! With them blow out the gale 


that is filling thy breast! Empty thyself to the winds,. 


old man—it will do thee good (Enter Alasdaiv with 
the pipes. Donald takes them from him, and clasps 
them to his breast). 

THE LAIRD (fo the Factor)—Off with them now with 
thee! Pay no heed to their rebellious complainings ! 
Away with them at once! The town must be cleared 
the night. (Exit the Laird). 

DONALD (rising)—I will now take my leave. 

Factor—Leave or no leave, march you at once 
out of this in front of me ! 

DoNALD—Permit me to take one last farewell of 
the land of my heart. (He doffs his bonnet and raises 
his hand). Blessings on thee, then, O land of my love ! 
Blessings with thee till the day of judgment comes ! 
Blessed by thy heights, and thy low-lying lands. 
Blessings on thy soil and on thine atmosphere! Blessed 
be thy day, and blessed be thy night! Eternal fare- 
well to thy joys, to thy delights, and to all thy many 
bounties! Blessings for ever on thy seas and on thy 


shores, and on the music of thy waves. Blessings! 


OQ, a hundred thousand blessings, on the land of my 
sires ! 

(He goes down on his knees and kisses the ground, 
and taking a little earth he wraps it up in a corner of his 
plaid, and puts it in his bosom. To Caitriona) Let us 
go now, my love. The hour is come. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


: 
1 : Of Reason and Intuition. 
I 7 a 7\UME has well said somewhere that all the 
Y rules of logic require a continual di- 
minution. On the science of words alone, 
build not up any system of knowledge; 
for he that so founds his intellectual 
ey | castle, lays its foundations in the sand. 
oa oe Words are the coinage of our minds, and that currency 
ery: is as susceptible of depreciation as is that other to which 
eg a I here compare it. Diminution, or the constant 
ao paring away the meaning of words, in the vain quest 
2 of endowing them with an immutable significance, 
5 ae can but lead, in the first event, to intellectual stagna- 
tion, and, in the last, to pessimism. 
1 Bye “‘ Pure reason ”’ is supposed to be a part of “ pure 
ae intelligence” ; but it should seem that the modes and 
4 Sige, forms of the former are as little discernable (beyond a 
+ +: ? few of the simples or essences of them); as are those of 
. % the latter. In both cases, the limiting cause is the 
human mind, which, since it is finite and not infinite, 
is not susceptible of “ purity,” which is perfection. 
No perfect system of human thought and science has 
oe @ Ea been yet devised. ‘“‘ Philosophy,” says Clement of 
Beads 3) Alexandria, “ is neither Stoicism, nor Platonism, nor 
Epicureanism, nor Aristotleianism, but is whatever is 
good and true that these systems contain.” 
observation is true of the later, and the latest, sciences, 
not one of which is as a habitation whose foundations 
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“Whatever is clearly and distinctly thought,” 
said Des Cartes, ‘‘ must be true.” Granted; but how 
little of our science corresponds to that condition ! 
The moment that great man began to wander away 
from his own chosen starting-point, “‘ Cogito: ergo 
sum,” what a melancholy mess did he make of it; if I 
may be pardoned the vulgarism! Alas! how few of 
those many conceits with which our vanity is fond to 
banter us contain the smallest particle of truth ! 

Schelling, discussing Intuition, boasts of it as that 
“secret. wonderful faculty which dwells in us all.” 
Des Cartes admitted this principle of pure knowledge 
to his system, and Spinoza, the Celtic Schoolmen, and 
Campanella, did the same-in respect of their own ; 
whilst, among modern philosophers, the materialist 
Bergson would fain be suspected of cultivating a 
clandestine connexion with that coy divinity. 

If I were asked to define Intuition, I should describe 
it as a tumult of the soui: It is the effect of a certain 
mysterious stirring of the waters of that entity. It is 
independent of will and reason both, and, therefore, 
is not to be regarded as an attribute or faculty of the 
mind. There would appear to be in each one of us a 
well-spring of pure knowledge of this kind; but I 
apprehend that as the physical and intellectual qualities 
of men differ vastly, so do so, too, their spiritual 
capacities. The “ faculty,” as Schelling styles it, of 
Intuition is not in any case, or under any circumstances, 
susceptible of improvement, as our other faculties are 
so. Like the winds, Intuition bloweth where it listeth ; 
and no man knows its cause, or can control its motions. 
Superior to reason in its effects, yet the means by 
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which we are privileged to enjoy it cannot be proved 
by it. 

We should be careful not to confound intuitive, 
with instinctive, knowledge. The springs of the latter 
are laid in our corporal natures: those of the former 
abide in the soul. Thus, when we have intuitive 
knowledge of a thing, it is the soul that speaks to 
us; and the knowledge so vouchsafed us is pure. 
Instinctive knowledge, on the other hand, though it is no 
less perfect, yet, springing from our corporal natures, 
is bent to human ends, and, in material interests, 
seeks, and finds, its sphere. 

The difference between what is styled pneumatic 
and true intuitive knowledge consists in this, that of 
the former we know nothing save by allegation ; whilst 
the latter is part and parcel of the common experience 
of nearly every one of us. It may have pleased 
Plotinus and Porphry to imagine themselves caught 
up into one of the heavens to which they aspired, whilst 
yet they were on earth; but minds less subject to 
frenzy than theirs were will demand to know how a 
conscious effort could produce that astonishing effect. 
If, by means of the measures they say they took, any 
man that so elects may re-unite himself to the 
Deity, then, plainly, they are but fools that continue 
_to tarry here below. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Of the Absolute in Good and Evil. 


The question that I am here concerned to ask 
myself is, “Can my mind, which is finite, grasp the 
idea of the Absolute in respect of Good and Evil; for 
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clearly, both these notions transcend what is natural 
and finite ? ”’ 

As a beam of the sun passing rapidly along a hill- 
side, so are our minds flooded, on occasions, with the 
bright light of the infinite. Thus it is true that our 
minds are susceptible of receiving the first impressions 
of this idea ; but I imagiue that those who set out to 
pursue it will soon desist, as from a hopeless quest. 
Thus the human mind, how attentive soever it may be 
to it, is, as it-were, inadequate to the full dignity of the 
conception infused into it through the channel of the 
soul. But that absolute Good exists, as does the 
reverse, these I take to be two of the most important 
truths of which the universe of Ideas is composed. 

Doubtless, the idea of absolute Good is as little 
truly realisable by the finite mind as that other 
of which I have spoken above. True it is that primal 
impressions of both these conceptions may enter our 
minds, causing us to flatter ourselves with the notion 
that we are partakers of the fulness of their significance : 
nevertheless it were folly to expect our minds to soar 
to heights which plainly transcend their every power 
to raise us up to them. _I cannot conceive infinity, 
because my mind is finite: for the same reason, the 
boundless merits of absolute Good are as a sealed book 
to me. 

There has been something written of late touching 
the causation of dreams ; but, as I think, hardly enough 
considering the importarice of this topic. The mater- 
ialists, and the materialising scribes of the day, are apt 
to ascribe the whole body of this phenomena to physical 
causes. If dreams and visions spring from a disordered 
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digestion, or a mind imperfectly composed to sleep 
(as many pretend); it is not a little odd that both should 
be frequently concerned with topics which transcend 
all knowledge derived to us through the channel of 
our senses. But if the images at which I glance are 
conveyed to our minds by means of the agency of our 
senses (and through that channel alone), in that event 
it should seem that those images must be no less real 
than are the senses through whose intermediary they 
are introduced to our minds. But if the mind can 
conceive nothing save what is infused into it by means 
of the senses, then either all dreams are due to sensible 
causes (which is contrary to the experience of many of 
of us), or those who say they dream dreams that are 
not to be so referred back are liars and cheats. I 
leave it to the fashionable pedants of “‘ Matter” to 
solve this problem. 

Most of the ancient philosophers confessed them- 
selves believers in dreams, considered as supernatural 
events. This was the opinion that Plato had of them. 
Socrates thought them real in this sense ; and Aristotle 
admitted that they might be due to supernatural 
causes. The dream of Scipio, related by Tully, belongs 

_to that order of phenomena whose credibility is left 
undetermined by their historians. Nevertheless, it is 
highly probable that that hard-headed Roman was 
affected by the prevalent Greek notions on this head. 

Probably, most of us, at one time or another, have 
had visions of the absolute Good. During our hours 
of sleep, we have been as it were, caught up into heaven, 
and ushered into the presence of the Divine Source of 
all perfection. Charge it not on me, nor (if I may make 
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How Would It Do? 

bold to speak in their behalf), on others, to give to- 
the world a detail of what bliss we then, and there, 
enjoyed. ; 

But if, whilst our bodies rest, our souls are suscept- 
ible of being so raised up, no less is it true, as I think, 
that they are subject to being cast down, in an equal 
degree. For my part, I have dreamed before now of 
being in the presence of absolute Evil ; and though these 
are horrors in face of the recollection of which my 
tongue cleaves to the roof of my mouth, yet thus much 
will I hazard in conclusion of this head, that it were as 
difficult to persuade me of the unreality of the one 
supernatural event as it would be to convince me of 
that of the other. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Of the Life Beautiful. 


Kant affirms somewhere that beauty originates in 
harmony of sense and intellect, which, as I think, is 
one of the best discoveries of its springs that can be had. 
Simplicity and repose, says Goethe, characterise beauty ; 
and here again it seems to me that the truth of the 
matter is “ split on its back,’’ to employ a Gaelic figure. 
To determine beauty we must first possess taste, which 
is a gift of the mind; and our senses must-be acute 
in order that the impressions formed in our minds by 
_Ieans of them may be sharp enough and strong enough 
to supply us with the modes and types necessary to the 
formation of a correct taste. Moreover, true beauty 
is not to be had without simplicity to ennoble, and 
repose to — it. 
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“‘T know nothing,’’ said Plato, ‘‘ more clear and cer- | 
tain than this, that I must be as.good and noble as 
it is possible for me to be’; and so judging he wisely 
identified the beautiful with the good. 

In order to live a beautiful life, there:are two con- 
ditions which must be fulfilled. The first of these is 
that we must have clear conceptions as to the con- 
_ $tituents of goodness, and: the necessary inclination to 
discharge our conceptions. . The second is that our 
virtuous inclinations must be accompanied with a 
sound taste, without which our case would be little 
better than that of a well-found ship that should put 
to sea without a rudder. 

To order our lives aright, we require intellect to 
discriminate in respect of the elements of goodness ; and 
taste is the acid that should fix our righteous imaginings. 
Some very good men have led beautifully irregular 
lives, not because they wanted inclination to render 
them perfect in that sense, but conduct in the manage- 
ment of their sentiments. 

Moreover, he that aspires to lead the life beautiful 
must early apprentice himself to taste ; for, as the oak, 
which, when grown up, is one of the most noble of the 
trees, is also one of the slowest growers, so is taste 
(which is largely the effect of experience) apt to be 
long in discovering its beauties in those in whom that 
seed has been planted. 

No man can do better in this world than to apply 
himself to the Life Beautiful. Its rewards are many, 
and the honours that it brings are not less a source of 
satisfaction to the receiver of them because their 
stream is independent of the caprice, knavery, and 
folly of the blockheads about him. 
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I decline here to be led into the old dispute touching 
the Good and Pleasure ; but thus much I will hazard, 
how obvious soever it may seem, in conclusion of this 
head, namely, that what is good is pleasant to every 
well-ordered mind, and what is pleasant is good. Yet, 
not all good is pleasure ; neither is all pleasure good. 
I say this with all due deference io the opinions ex- 
pressed by Plato in the “ Gorgias.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Of the Idealist. 


Probably the world was originally formed to be a 
paradise for blockheads ; but second thoughts would 
appear to have persuaded providence of the propriety 
of adding a slight tincture of idealists and idealism. 

To this day, however, the idealist remains a sus- 
pected character ; and it is only on rare occasions that 
he can persuade the world to listen to him, and to re- 
pose confidence in him, how good and reasomable so- 
ever the sentiments of which he is the channel may be. 
Indeed, nothing in this world is more odd and un- 
accountable than man’s abiding reluctance to order his 
conduct according to the counsel of his best teachers, 
and his own saner moments.. From the counsels of 
perfection, he is apt to fly as being things theoretically 
sound, but practically, the reverse. It would be 
tedious to enumerate the many beneficent reforms 
and promising notions which he has flouted and 
spurned in this stupid fashion, how long and loud 
soever his praises of both may have been. There is 
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not a single religion that has aimed at a substantial 
measure of human perfection but men have outraged 
it in their conduct, and traduced it by their actions, 
almost as soon as ever they professed themselves 
converts to its teachings; and, as for philosophy, 
system has been piled up on system, amid the applause 
of successive ages—yet man.remains as little a true 
philosopher, and as much a dunce, as ever he was. 

In the opinion of most men, idealism is a species 
of madness, which is set down as harmless or dangerous 
according to the measure of its potentialities as a 
disturber of the settled complacency of mankind. And 
it is scarce necessary to add that the idealist himself 
fares no better at the hands of the mob, inasmuch as 
he is required to content himself with the choice of 
two epithets ; since, plainly, he is either a crank or a 
criminal. | 

It was a bad day for our species when first the 
ethical distinction between theory and practice was 
admitted to the conduct of worldly concerns, since that 
event greatly aggravated the moral fall of the seed of 
Adam. Successive ages have not only confirmed man- 
kind in the fatal habit of which I speak, but they have 
enormously increased its vogue among us, so that 
nowadays, we.are all the vile creatures of practice, and 
eschew theory, from which alone, as it seems to me, 
our salvation can come. 

It was objected by the late Mr. Grote (as well as by 
Callicles) that the ideals set forth in the “ Gorgias * 
would have wrecked the world, if they had been re- 
duced to practice. In respect of other systems of 
conduct, a similar charge has been made, and the 
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authors of them have been ridiculea, wu... Peth 
thought, or wrote, above the heads of the mob. Some 
of these systems, as the authors of them, may deserve 
the hard things that have been uttered about both ; 
but, for me, better the man that aspires, how vainly 
and extravagantly soever, than the wretched groundling 
whose seat is the dunghill of current convention. 

To affirm that Socrates spoke rant when he implied 
that the adoption of his doctrine would dispense with 
the necessity of punishment in respect of infractions 
of the laws is a foolish charge ;- for, obviously, if all 
men had been drawn to a just persuasion of:the fitness 
of his moral notions, there would have been no need 
for jails and hemlock. Therefore, no blame attaches 
to Socrates on account of his having preached a gospel 
which it was within the capacity of mankind—of Greek 
mankind at all events—to adopt ; but blame attaches 
to the second, who rejected the first ; and this fate will 
continue to tease mankind just so long as the divorce 
between precept and practice is tolerated. 

Plato was in the right when he assured that the 
purpose of ethics is neither utilitarian nor “ self- 
regarding,’ but both of these things. He spoke sense, 
too, when he affirmed that the “‘ single and peculiar 
life’ is the true stepping-stone to common happiness. 
So it is; but these our own days are as far from wit- 
nessing a general disposition to conform conduct to 
precept as those of Plato were so from acting on the 
notions which he strove to instil into them. 

Let us get back to idealism; and unchain our minds 
from their dishonourable dependence on mere practice. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
Of the Science of Proportion. 


To learn to proportion his own life aright is surely 
no less incumbent on a man than is to know himself 
his capital interest init. And yet, in a sense, men are 
more concerned with other folks’ affairs than they are 
so with themselves and their-own. They go about 
the world as though the principal good consists in 
obliging other men to be so, and that their own im- 
provement in a moral way were a charge upon their 
efforts which may well be left to shift for itself. They 
are exceeding loth, or slow, to understand that the 
essence of self-knowledge (without which the steps to 
perfection will be taken in vain) consists in as perfect 
a knowledge of one’s own nature as can be had. In 
fine, it is but seldom that we think to apply to ourselves 
the moral nostrums which we are fond to assume would 
make chosen vessels of our acquaintance, and which, 
doubtless, are admirably designed to that end. 

This humour in man is so old, and, moreover, has 
been so often ridiculed before now, that one would 
imagine that little just cause of adverting to it can be 
indulged the modern. And yet, old as it is, and much 
as it has been censured, it shows no signs of departing 
from us. The humour of which I speak is as strong 
in us as ever it was ; and though nothing would appear 
to be more certain than this, that for a cure there is 
nothing to beat a just sense of proportion, yet few are 
they that possess this faculty, and fewer still are those 
that, possessing it, strive to improve it; which is the 
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more odd, if we consider that the greatest part of the 
science of life consists in proportioning means to ends. 

The justly proportioned life is not that which is 
devoted to the pursuit of a few particular ends, but 
which is so ordered that all the parts of it conform to 
a settled general plan. Bacon complains somewhere 
of philosophers and philosophy in general, that both 
are at too much pains to prepare us for death, which, 
if that charge be justly laid, is little to the credit of 
either one or the other, since death itself is no end— 
a truth which we may collect from the physical uni- 
verse, which “‘ abhors’’’ death as much as nature does 
a vacuum—and since disproportion must attend and 
follow every effort to render it so. 

For my part, I see no reason why proportion should 
not be cultivated like any other form or branch of 
human science. It may be objected that here we have 
no certain criteria on which to found; to which I 
reply that we have just as much (or as little) firm 
ground in this respect as we have regarding other 
sciences touching which we are fond to dogmatise. 
Knowledge is nothing ; or, rather, the little of it in a 
true form that we have is too slender by half to permit 
us to neglect any ways and means of adding to the 
common stock that may present themselves to us. 
“ Extension ” is not only a property of physical nature : 
it is equally a property of the moral world, or the 
universe of ideas; and a sense of proportion, intelli- 
gently controlled and properly directed, is necessary 
to those who would strive to extend and improve our 
knowledge in that direction. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
Of “ Republican Simplicity.” 


Not every one that wears a red tie, and styles us 
“ Comrade,” is worthy to be admitted to the circle of 
our acquaintance. . 

Why is it that a certain rudeness of carriage and 
brusqueness of speech are commonly associated to the 
Republican character? I find nothing of this for- 
bidding humour in Greek literature; and Athens, 
under Pericles, is the intellectua! Mecca of all true 
democrats. Accordingly, I have a shrewd suspicion 
that our sour Republicans took their rise from-ancient 
Rome, whose stern and heavy genius mocked at Greek 
politeness, and despised, because it understood not, 
Greek humanism. : 

If ever there was an unmitigated ‘‘ bore,’ that 
infliction made flesh was Cato the Elder. In the rude 
features of that unpreposessing, if honest, savage, 
we may discern the traditional marks of the beast 
turned Republican. The progenitor of sourness, and 
the archetype of intellectual illiberality, from his 
loins have sprung successive generations of Whigs and 
Puritans of a more or less Republican complexion. 

It is commonly said that the writings of Plato 
greatly influenced the French Revolution ; but, however 
that may be, it is certainly the truth that the generals 
of Napoleon borrowed their execrable manners from 
Cato. Everyone knows that when the “ Franks” 
invaded Constantinople, the barbarity of their manners 
was justly ridiculed by the Greeks ;- from which it 
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2 : 
should seem that the military genius has always in- 
clined to draw its models from imperial Rome rather 
than from democratic Greece. ‘“‘ Rome, for law and 
order’; Greece for art, politeness, and intellectual 
liberality,’’ quoth the moralist turned historian ; but 
Truth, shouting to us from the bottom of her well, 
bids us to pay no attention to his irresponsible cackle, 
but candidly to acknowledge that it is the Roman 
genius which has formed modern Europe. 

A famous-English man-of-letters once said that the 
Devil was the first Whig ; but that, as it seems to me, 
is hardly an accurate detail of the latter’s ancestry. 
For my part, I prefer to refer all Whigs and Puritans 
back to Cato, and to the same source the many puritanic 
superstitions clustering about the Roman Republic. 
Of Cato’s possible dealings with the other, neijcher I, 
nor any other man, is qualified to testify ; but if that 


literature Which speaks of the Arch-Tempter as a 


person of agreeable address be true, in that event, the 
Satanic connection I glance at above would not appear 
to be patent. 

Undoubtedly, the true home of Whiggery and 
Puritanism is, the Roman Republic; which, further, 
has tinctured all our notions touching the orthodox 
Republican temperament. It is easy to understand, 
too, how the craze for simplicity of manners produced 
sourness of personal character, which, in its turn, 
brought forth legislation designed forcibly to square 
the conduct of the people with the gloomy superstitions 
entertained by the Whigs. 

It is the good fortune of southern Europe that (apart 

’ And conquest and slaughter. 
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from Rome), it has produced few Whigs or Puritans ; 
that is to say, persons and communities possessing the 
genius and temperament which we are apt to associate 
to those political figures. Nobody but a Teutonic fool 
of the seed of Puritanism (in whom the blood of 
“ Prussianism,” tinctured with that of imperial Rome, 
runs riot) would dream of abolishing strong waters 
merely because a few men get drunk. 


RUARAIDH ARASCAIN IS MHAIRR. 


(To be continued). i 
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HE history of Scotland, since the Union of 

the Crowns, resembles, to a large extent, 

a rake’s progress. It is the story of a 

gradual decline in national ideals, a 

decline for which alliance and union with 

England were, and are, mainly responsible. As is 
well known, evil communications corrupt good manners. 
One of the many ill effects of the regal union consisted 
in the fact that it was the means of forcing Scotland, 
much against the wishes of the nation, to adopt the 
foreign policy of England, which was nearly always 
diametrically opposed to the real interests of: our 
country. For example, in the seventeenth century, 
Scotland’s trade with Holland was greater than that 
with any other country, but when England, jealous 
of Holland’s prosperity and progress, declared war 
against the Dutch, Scotland was forced to supply men 
for England’s war! In other words, Scotland sent men to 
destroy her’best customer, which, if it were not a suicidal 
policy, it were difficult to say what is one. England’s 
game has ever been to play off her rivals the one 
against the other: to set them by the ears, and to 
exploit, or suppress, or supplant the exhausted victor. 
Neutrality was the policy most to Scotland’s interest, 
but neutrality, under the regal union, was not possible. 
The fell ‘ Treaty”’.of 1707 rivetted the chains still 
tighter. Parliament and Privy Council were swept away, 
two bodies which, with all their faults, had often fought 
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for Scottish rights against the anglicising policy of 
the seventeenth century Stuart kings. 

To get rid of the rivalry of a neutral nation, and to 
force her to co-operate with her enemy against her 
true friends was good policy, from the point of view of 
English imperialism. _ England’s attempted coercion 
of neutral nations during the recent war—lIreland and 
Greece for example—and even during the subsequent 
armistice (as happened in the case of Norway and 
Russia) with the two-fold object of obtaining assistance 
for herself, and preventing legitimate commerical 
intercourse between neutral nations and Germany, 
supplies a parallel within the recollection of all who 
think for themselves, and who do not depend for in- 
formation upon the lies spread broadcast by the English 
Hun press. 

Owing to the anglicising tendencies of the regal 
union, the Stuart sovereigns of the seventeenth cen- 
tury frequently showed themselves indifferent, and 
even hostile, to the interests of Scotland. Of these 
rulers, Queen Anne was by far the worst. Not only 
did that crowned incompetent sign the “ Treaty ”’ of 
Union, in defiance of her solemn oath, but she was 
also largely responsible for settling the succession to 
the throne in the foreign House of Hanover. In this 
latter respect, Anne shewed her hand some time before 
the Union itself. In her message to the Estates in 
July, 1704, she insisted that they should demonstrate _ 
their loyalty to the throne by settling the succession in 
this German house. Again, in March, 1708, she ac- 
quiesced twice in the illegal action of the Privy Council 
of “Great Britain,” illegal even according to the 
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bs. Treaty ” of Union itself; for, in virtue of the terms 
of that ‘‘Act,”’ the Privy Council of Scotland was yet 
in existence. In one case, the unconstitutional council 
first mentioned presumed to issue warrants for the 
arrest of thirty-one persons whom Anne had “ most 
reason to suspect,’’ and in a second case, the same 
Council removed certain Scottish Jacobite prisoners 
to England, which, of course, they had not the smallest 
right to do.’ | 

Although the later Stuarts were bad, their successors 
and supplanters, the Hanoverian kings; were worse. 
The Act of Union had definitely settled the succession 
to the throne of ‘‘ Great Britain ”’ in this German house. 
But, as the act itself was invalid, both morally and 
constitutionally, and as the nation and State of “‘ Great 
Britain ’’ had, and still has, no constitutional existence 
whatever, the electors of Hanover were neither more 
nor less than mere usurpers so far as Scotland is con- 
cerned, whatever their constitutional position in Eng- 
land may have been or may be, a matter touching which 
weare entirely indifferent. Usurpersand their supporters 
are naturally indisposed to treat with justice those 
who oppose their usurpations. This is particularly 
the case when the opposition is strong in numbers and 
resources, as it was.in early eighteenth century 
Scotland. Even in England, there was corisiderable 
opposition to the Hanoverian succession, though in 
that country the feeling was very much less violent 
than it was in our own. In the case of Scotland, 

‘The case of Scottish ‘‘ Conchies ” packed off to do “ time ” 


in English jails would be worth enquiry into. Possibly Mr. Neil 
MacLean will make enquiries. 
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resentment at the overthrow of the parliament and. 
other national institutions by the soi-disant friend 
of small nationalities, and the violent anti-Scottish 
bias displayed by the English representatives and 
government at Westminster, would have been powerful 
factors in inducing a favourable reception to the claims 
of any ruling house opposed to the pretended Union, if 
its opposition were not accompanied by hostility, real 
or supposed, to any institution which was dear to the 
hearts of the Seottish people. The “ kings over the 
water” eventually came round to the view that 
opposition to the Union was in their own interests, but 
while this fact helped their cause in: Scotland, the 
unfounded apprehension that their restoration. would 
have involved a persecution of the Presbyterians, such 
as that which disgraced the reign of Charles II., more 


than neutralised the good effects of their anti-union 
attitude. 


Considering the circumstances of his times, James 
VIII. was one of the most tolerant of men in religious 
matters. More than once he expressed his abhorrence 
of religious persecution, and, as he was a man of honour 
and integrity, his word could be relied on. Unfor- 
tunately, religious bigotry prevented large numbers of 
Scotsmen from appreciating this fact. These Scots were 
completely under the thumbs of their ministers, who 
stood out, some for a “‘ covenanted king,” and others, 
not quite so unreasonable, for a Protestant king, not 
necessarily one sworn to the observance of the Cove- 
nant. Owing to this attitude on their part, a good 
opportunity for bringing about a Stuart restoration, 
and with it the overthrow of the unconstitutional Union 
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was lost, much to the disadvantage of Scotland. The 

Scottish people, in fact, while nearly all cordially 
detesting George, were by no means united, either in a 
love of James or indeed in any policy designed as a 
practical alternative to the accomplished fact of the 
German succession. It was this circumstance which 
gave the Hanoverian House its opportunity, not only 
to- preserve its hold of the throne, but also to en- 
gage with impunity in imperialistic enterprise abroad, 
or 2t-all events with more safety to itself than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

The continental connections of the House of Han- 
over sometimes involved England itself in political 
measures which were clearly opposed to the interests of 
that country. The early Georges placed the interests 
of Hanover before those of England, as some of the 
English Whigs themselves admitted. And if English 
interests were occasionally sacrificed in favour of Ger- 
man imports, it was not to be expected that Scottish 
interests would ever cause them a moment's concern. 
In fine, the claims of Hanover or, alternatively, those 
of England, left no room in the minds of the wee wee 
German lairdies for Scottish interests,which, accordingly 
were slaughtered wholesale, or shelved by the gross. 

After the Union, the commercial policy pursued 
by England resulted in the strangulation of Scottish 
trade for many decades; and it was not until the 
development of machinery and the utilisation of steam, 
combined with the native resourcefulness of the Scottish 
merchants, that the country, as a whole, was enabled 
to overcome to some extent the dire effects of English 
interference. The Hanoverian dynasty made not the 
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slightest protest against the trade strangulation of 
Scotland by England. - The German sovereigns, re- 
cognising that they must depend for their throne on 


’ Eniglish rather than Scottish support, gladly acquiesced 


to the full in every anti-Scottish project, whether 
political or commerical, advocated by their English 
advisers. Thus was set on foot an alliance of German 
Junkers and English Capitalists which has endured to 
this very day—which not even the shock of the great 
war has been able to undo. 

It is instructive to consider also the series of eigh- 
teenth and ‘nineteenth century wars, dictated either 
by a pro-German or a pro-English policy on the part 
of the German Sovereigns of England and their Saxon 
henchmen. Although the origin of the war of the 
Spanish Succession (1702-14) cannot be laid at the 
door of the House of Hanover, inasmuch as it took 
place before its succession to the English throne, yet 
in its ‘utter disregard of Scottish interests, it ‘much 
resembled the later wars of the same century. England, 
the Emperor and the United Provinces, forming a quasi- 
Teutonic alliance, were then leagued against France, — 
the ancient ally of Scotland. It was not Scotland’s 
interest to oppose France, yet, all the same, her man- 
hood and resources were drawn upon to help the above- 
mentioned Teutonic alliance. During the first few 
years of the war, the Scottish parliament was yet in 
existence, and its independent attitude during that 
period convinced English politicians that it ought to 
be destroyed in the twin interests of English imperialism 
and capitalalism. The late Prof. Hume Brown put 
the same truth in a somewhat different way when he 
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said that the experiences of England in this war 
gradually brought her statesmen round to the opinion 
“that Scotland was necessary to her.” Another 
war with Spain began in 1739. The English, who 
hypocritically now profess the utmost horror at the 
infringement of any treaty, had themselves broken 
the Treaty of Utrecht, by engaging in smuggling with 
the Spanish colonies in South America. 

The war of the Austrian Succession against Spain 
and France was dictated by the interests of English 
commericalism, and, further, coincided with the par- 
ticular interests of George II. as a German prince. 
The conquest of India constitutes one of the most 
degrading combinations of sordid commercialism and 
criminal impenalism in the whole of England’s long 
and sordid career of world-wide spoliation. In the 
Seven Years’ War, England and Prussia formed another 
Teutonic alliance, although before its close, the Prussian 
king found good cause of alarm in the selfish greed of 
his ally. Perish the thought that pious England 
should even hint at the iniquity of Prussian militarism 
when it was her own interest to court alliance with 
that country ! 

The American War of Independence, due to En- 
gland’s high-handed treatment of the colonists, is too 
well known to need more than a passing reference. 

The War against the French Revolution is referred 
to below. oe oh 

The nineteenth century is especially distinguished 
by the number of what Englishmen complacently 
describe as “ little wars,” such as were, fcr example, 
a second war with the United States of America; a 
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war with China to force the Chinese to import opium 
with which to dope themselves to perdition ; a war with 
Egypt in the interests of alien financiers and bond- 
holders; and wars against the Boers, undertaken to 
prove the perfectibility of England’s well-known per- 
petual abstention policy as regards the forcible ac- 
quisition of gold mines and foreign territory. But to 
go through the long category of these “little wars ” 
would occupy too much of the space of this Review. 
Suffice it then to recall the fact that they are there for 
those to ponder over who are interested in the 
phenomena of armed and organised hypocrisy. 

In these wars, Scottish resources, both as regards 
men and money, were freely drawn upon by England, 
as, of course, was also the case during the bloody 
holocaust recently concluded. The Union of the 
‘Crowns and Parliaments enabled England to achieve 
thisend. But I ask, is there any one outside the ranks 
-of our mad imperialists who really.believes that these 
wars have contributed aught to the happiness and 
prosperity —the spiritual or material well-being—of 
the Scottish people ? No doubt, the conquest of India 
has been the means of providing lucrative berths for 
the sons of the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy, but 
what matters that to the Scottish people as a whole ? 
To make money by exploiting a conquered country 
is not, to say the least of it, a very honourable pro- 
ceeding, and in the case of India it certainly reflects 
no credit on, and brings no advantage to, Scotland 
herself. Imperialism, the enforced subjection of nation- 
alities to the rule of some strong outside power, is 
necessarily from its very nature a policy opposed to 
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the dictates of morality. It is essentially an anti- 
Christian policy. Yet this is the policy which many 
unreflecting Scots support. 

The war against revolutionary France, which, under 
one pretext or another, lasted from-1789 till 1815, was. 
organised by the “ governing classes ’’ with the object 
of preventing the spread of those ideas of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, of which the Revolution was 
a partial expression. Similar liberal and humanitarian 
ideas were prevalent in Scotland at the same period, 
but were crushed by the same English governments 
which organised the wars against France. The 
Scottish Republican movement met the same fate at 
the hands of the English government which that 
government accorded to republican sentiments every- 
where. The American Republic would have been 
“rolled in mud and blood’’; Washington and other 
leaders would have been hanged or shot as “ traitors ”’ 
and “‘rebels’’ to England, by the same English govern- 
mental clique, if the forces behind the latter had proved 
stronger than those behind the colonists. 

Against all these attacks upon the rights and 
liberties of peoples, the Hanoverian dyaasty made 
no protest whatever ; on the contrary, there is evidence 
to show that the English crown fomented and en- 
couraged them. Indeed, one of its representatives,. 
the half-mad George III., was among the foremost in 
urging the suppression of popular movements in his. 
dominions and elsewhere. How firmly the Hanoverian 
princes closed their bowels against the Jacobite prison- 
ers is well known. When the venal juries, who posed 
as judges, passed sentence on the first President of the 
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Scottish Republic and his associates, the Hanoverian 
King did nothing to alleviate the savage injustice of 
their fate. A similar attitude of callous indifference 
was displayed about the same time in the case of the 
three printers who were condemned to several months’: 
imprisonment for merely proposing the toast—‘‘ George 
III. and last, and damnation to all crowned heads! ” 
The German dynasty had never been popular in Scot- 
land. 

How could it be, considering the circumstances of 
its erigin and the character of its representatives ? 
Anti-dynastic sentiments were even commoner in the 
‘closing years of the eighteenth century than they had 
been at the beginning of it. The writer of the letter 
to Dundas, who informed that venal and scheming 
politician that he was at liberty to tell Pitt and the 
“* damned idiot of a king ’’ that he wrote by order of 
the Committee of Revolutionaries in Scotland, was 
merely expressing in plain and simple language the 
opinion which many thousands in Scotland held con- 
cerning the reigning monarch. 

Similar opinions were equally common and wide- 
spread some forty years later, as is proved by the 
many anti-dynastic leaflets which were distributed 
at the time. William, the ruling monarch, and his 
family, were described as being no more to the Scots 
than was the poorest sausage-maker in Germany. Not 
a single member of this dynasty had displayed either 
mental ability or moral fervour. The Queen and 
other members of the Court were denounced as the | 
enemies of the people. 

It is well known that a former Hanoverian queen 
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once -boasted that she would turn Scotland into a . 
hunting-ground. Queen Caroline was not suffered to 
execute her monstrous threat, but it was reserved for 
Victoria, a later light of the same dynasty, to witness 
the devastation of the glens in the interest of ‘‘ sport ” 
without uttering a word of protest, or entertaining 
so much as the faintest glimmering of understanding 
as to the innate rights of the people to the soil of their 
country. This queen reigned over the estate of 
Balmoral as absolutely as though it were her own 
property. Yet she did nothing to prevent the growth 
of the deer forest nuisance on her “‘ Highland home.”’ 
On the contrary, the evil thing was encouraged, and 
you will search her mawkish Leéfevs in vain for any 
expression of sympathy with crofter grievances. 

As for her son, Edward, it is well known that he 
bore no love for Scotland. To the old Scots made 
young again, it is a matter of indifference whether he 
styled himself for Scottish purposes Edward VII. or 
Edward XVII., since over us he had no right to reign, 
but his selection of the ‘ offensive numeral,’”’ and his 
adherence to it, in spite of all protests, proved that he 

_ knew as little about the history of our country as he 
respected the susceptibilities of those of his Scottish 
subjects who accepted his dynasty. 

For some years past now it has been plain to many 
that the crown is one of the few remaining links con- 
necting with one another the component parts of an 
empire which is visibly hastening to dissolution. In this 
connection, the imperialist-capitalist “‘ block *’ in these 
islands is just now “ booming” the Throne for all 
it is worth, which, though it may not be everything, 
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yet is considerable. But if in England democracy 
travels with slow feet and halting, and sometimes 
varies the monotony of that proceeding by going back- 
wards, yet in more progressive countries such as Scot- 
land, Ireland, Canada, and Australia, etc., popular 
sentiment is little likely to be seduced by royal tours, 
the lavish distribution of princely “‘ honours,” the 
studied application of the royal solicitude and bonhomie, 
and such-like manoeuvres—mere straws for drowning 
princely hands to clutch at. 

In the light of what has been written above, it may 
serve a useful purpose if we now briefly review the 
question of the Hanoverian succession, together with 
that of its relation to the claims of the rival House of 
Stuart. The two “unions ’”’ with England, the regal 
union of 1603 and the later parliamentary one of 1707, 
left England without a rival on her northern flank, 
and.so enabled her to embark on that career of imperial 
conquest, racial exploitation, and commercial aggran- 
disement which has been, and still is, so pregnant a 
source of danger to the peace of the whole world. The 
Hanoverian succession introduced yet another factor 
into European affairs ; for, as we have already seen, the 
German Sovereigns, what time they were not pursuing 
a pro-German and anti-Scottish policy, were intent on 
a pro-English and equally anti-Scottish one. If 
there had been a Stuart restoration, the worst of these 
developments would have been prevented, in all pro- 
bability. . Quite apart from the facts that the king 
over the water was pledged to the dissolution of the 
parliamentary union, and that he was a man of his 
word, circumstances would have combined to oblige 
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him to respect his pledges, because, unlike his German 
rivals, his strength and best prospects lay north of 
the Tweed, rather than in England. In the event of 
his restoration to the throne of his fathers, James 
would have been obliged to shape his measures so as to 
please his Scottish subjects, who would thus have been 
spared many of the misfortunes that came upon them 
in consequence of the Hanoverian succession. If, in 
addition tq the parliamentary “‘ union.’’ the regal union 
had been undone, in that event the prospects for 
Scotland would have been raised still higher in. the 
scale of probability. That union plunged Scotland 
nolens volens into the vortex of English imperialism. 
If James therefore could have resigned himself to the 
loss of his English crown, and contented himself with 
that of Scotland alone, our country had been spared 
infinite loss and misery. Unfortunately, James, though 
regarding the parliamentary “ union ”’ as null and void, 
never went so far as definitely to resign his claim to the 
English crown. Betrayed by his desire, natural 
enough in many ways, to make good his claims to the 
thrones of both kingdoms, he suffered the usual fate of the 
tooambitious of slender parts—that is to say, he gained 
neither of the two things which he aimed at. 

The partial success of the rising of 1745 proved that 
a Stuart restoration was “ practical politics” at any 
time during the first half of the eighteenth century, in 
spite of the unfounded hostility to James VIII. enter- 
tained by many Scotsmen on account of that prince’s 
religious opinions. But unfortunately, the ’45, like the 
"15, was muddled and mismanaged to an astonishing 
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extent, from which it followed in course of time that 
both wars failed of their ultimate object, and Scotland 
became more and more tied and bound by the chains of 
English imperialism. Even at an earlier period than 
the ’15, the dynastic sentiments of the Scottish people 
had been made abundantly clear. The Williamite re- 
volution of 1689 did not receive the general support 
of the nation. The nobility and gentry of the realm 
were either actively hostile or indifferent to that move- 
ment, and even among the Presbyterians, who had good 
reasons to dislike the Stuarts, support of William’s claims 
was by no means general. Hostility to William increased 
as his reign advanced, and in his later years, “* it seemed 
to many,’ to quote the words of Dr. Hume Brown, 
‘but the hazard of a die whether he should maintain 
his hold on his. northern kingdom.” Both the 
Williamite and the Hanoverian revolutions were en- 
gineered by a faction, more or less pro-English. in 
sentiment, which had no mandate whatever from the 
people of Scotland. The opponents of these revolu- 
tions were at least as numerous as their supporters, if 
they wete not greatly more numerous, but it happened 
that those who were neither supporters nor opponents 
acquiesced -in the fait accompli, and so gave these two 
movements a permanence and a stability which they 
would not otherwise have had. 

In the preceding paragraphs, I have dealt largely 
with the loss to Scotland involved by the two unions 
and the Hanoverian Succession; but we should not 
lose sight of the fact that a loss to the cause of liberty 
at large was further entailed by reason of Scotland’s 
departure from the ranks of the independent nations. 
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The Scottish race had greatly distinguished itself as a 
continental flame-bearer of liberty and freedom and 
international justice. Our armies fought valiantly 
for France when that country was struggling in the 
toils of English imperialism. Again, Scottish troops 
loyally supported the cause of Irish freedom during the 
years immediately following Bannockburn. The fame 
of Bruce and Wallace had early spread to the continent, 
where it did much to spirit up the continental friends 
of the Scots to strike hard for political liberty and in- 
dependence. But, with the alliance and union with 
England, this pleasing and creditable chapter of our 
history came, alas! to an end. The English, taking 
them as a whole, are not a people that is greatly, or 
easily, moved by the force of high ideals, and, in its 
subtler and more subjective aspects, national freedom 
is neither understood nor appreciated by them. This 
people put up but a half-hearted fight against the 
Danes. They ignominiously collapsed at the first 
“ knock-out ” blow administered them by the Normans; 
and Scot, Welshman, Dutchman, and German have 
' been successively called in to reign over them. Ap- 
parently, the English mind best pursues the natural 
bent of its own genius when it goes a-shopping, and 
seeks the exploitation of otbez peoples by the creation 
of additional ‘‘ markets ’’ for its trading activities ; 
and there can be no doubt that, seduced by the closer 
contact between the two nations brought about by 
the unions, many Scots succumbed to this inglorious 
humour in their English political pastors and masters. 
For this reason, doubtless, it was that, after the union, 
Scotland ceased to play that prominent part in the 
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general struggle for intellectual light and political 
liberty on account of which they had been so honour- 
ably mentioned in the despatches of the fighting friends 
to freedom of other years. Instead of remaining 
faithful to tradition, large numbers of Scotsmen became 
the tools and protagonists of an imperialism which 
was essentially anti-Scottish in its origin, its spirit, 
and its effects, and like all imperialisms aimed at the 
subjugation and exploitation of the divers peoples. 
gathered into its net. Thus, the subversion of Scottish 
independence has involved the world at large in a moral 
loss that is quite distinct from and independent of the 
many moral and material injuries entailed on Scotland 
through the regal and parliamentary connexion with 
England. 

The ideas of the French Revolution found a fertile 
soil in Scotland, even in the state of political servitude 
entailed upon her by the unions. Yet how much 
greater would have been the response to the democratic 
call, and how much greater the gain to liberty in 
general, had Scotland been free to work out in her own 
way, and by her own means, the moral ideas that lay 
at the root of the French Revolution? Had there 
been no union with England, it is probable that the far 
stronger democratic instincts and sentiments of Scot- 
land would have prevented that extreme development 
of the capitalistic system which the political connexion 
with a relatively reactionary country has brought 
down upon her, and a more equitable system of social 
relations would now be flourishing in Scotland. 

Whatever may be the difficulties that confront 
those of us who labour to-day for the restoration of 
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Scottish Independence, we may at least congratulate 
ourselves that in some respects the problem is easier 
than it was two centuries ago. There is now no 
religious issue to complicate matters, and we have not 
to consider the claims of rival dynasties.. The Stuart 
dynasty made its exit from the political world with the 
death of the Cardinal, Henry, while the unconstitutional 
position of the Hanoverian kings and their successors 
is perfectly clear. Our problem, therefore, is not con- 
cerned with the sovereignty of.a dynasty, but with the 
sovereignty of a people. Our work will not be ac- 
complished until the Scottish people shall again be 
the sole undisputed rulers in their own land. 


H. C. Mac NEACAIL. 
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6he Renaissance of Brittany. 


By CAMILLE LE MERCIER D’ERIN. 


Translated by Ithel ab Morgan. 


HE comparison, so often made recently, of . 
the fate of Brittany with that of dis- 
tressful Irelandand martyred Poland did 
not originate with the nationalist writers 
of to-day. The Bard Klaoda’r Prat and 
the Marquis de l|’Estourbeillon, to cite 
only two, the first in 1905 in the trilingual periodical 
Ar Vro, and the latter in the 1911 Almanach del’ Union 
Régionaliste Bretonne, drew striking parallels between 
the land of Kosciuszko and Mickiewicz and Brittany, 
the “‘ Poland of the West,” as one of our poets has called 
her. Asa matter of fact, if Brittany can be compared 
to Poland by reason of her unfailing courage under 
adversity and the unyielding tenacity of her resistance 
to-oppression, is she not much more to be compared 
with that unhappy land on account of her magnificent 
will to survive and her efforts to rise again among the 
nations? And how can we refrain from applying to 
Brittany the words that a French writer, M. Georges 
Pioch, has written in praise of Poland, ravaged by fire 
and sword, at a time when three predatory Empires, 
the three accomplices of yore in her dismemberment,. 
were fighting over their bleeding victim, and each 
offering as a bait to her dazed and stricken people an 
illusory autonomy? . He says :—_ 
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“ Never had the soul of Poland a greater vitality, brilliance, 
and charm than in the years following the crime committed by 
Prussia, Austria, and —— that other. Never had there been such a 
remarkable outburst of talent in art, in music, in poetry, and in 
literature. It was a miracle of survival. It would appear that 
this soul of Poland, though outlawed and hunted down, grew on 
that account mightier and more splendid, drawing strength even 
from the blows with which it was assailed; so much so, in fact, 
that we do not impair the paradox by asserting that mever has 
Poland been more alive in spirit than since she has been counted 
no longer as a nation. . . . But, by that very fact, has she not 
by so much more the right to a triumphal resurrection, to a pros- 
perous and glorious renaissance ? ”’ 

Let the name of Poland in the foregoing be replaced 
by that of Brittany, and the reader will understand 
fairly well the intellectual and moral situation of a 
country which also “‘ has never been more alive in 
spirit than since she has been counted no longer as a 
nation ’’; above all, since, by the law of France, she 
no longer counts as a province—that is, since a little 
more than a century. 

It is this “ miracle of survival ”’ that I shall attempt 
to demonstrate briefly in the following pages, with 
the intention of dealing more fully with the subject 
elsewhere.’ 

The French Revolution, by summarily suppressing 
the venerable French provinces and substituting there- 
for the present arbitrary system of “ departments,” 
which Bismarck not ineptly described as “‘ a Utopian 
checkerboard devised by lunatics,’ thought to give 
a mortal blow to the ancient realm of Nominoé.? But 

‘In preparation: Essai sur l’ Histoire du Mouvement National 
Breton Contemporain. 

? King of the Bretons (840-851), who defeated Charles the Bald 
at Ballon, in 845, thus restoring the independence of Brittany. 
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although robbed of our country’s name and of our 
former privileges, fortunately there have remained 
to us our history, a sacred patrimony which no power 
of man could filch, and our Celtic tongue, which the 
Revolution had the good sense to respect and which 
it even utilised for the dissemination of its principles, 
being wiser and juster in that respect than all the 
governments—whether imperial, royal, or republican— 
that were subsequently to prescribe and attempt to 
destroy the speech of our forefathers. But neither 
our history nor our language could, or can, be abolished 
at the whim of legislators, and to that proven fact is 
due the salvation of Breton nationality. 

Now Brittany, which the Constituent Assembly had 
deemed extinguished for ever as a separate entity, and 
which the wars of the Empire had impoverished and 
depopulated—so often are men’s selfish expectations 
and hopes falsified by events—was to be reborn 
stronger, greater, and more alert than ever, . thanks 
to her historians, her philologists, her students of 
folklore, and her bards and poets. 

It is to the immortal Le Gonidec, Reizer ar Brezoneg 
(“‘ the Lawgiver of the Breton Tongue ’’) that we owe 
the definite restoration of modern literary Breton. 
He it was who in the dawn of the 19th century elucidated 
and set forth the complex rules of the language, and it 
is mainly due to his monumental grammar and dic- 
tionaries that students of Celtic are enabled to master 
the speech that best expresses the thoughts and as- 
pirations of the people of old Armorica. After him, 
La Villemarqué set himself the task of bringing to light 
the beauty and characteristic genius of our native 
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poetry. The result of his labours was published in 
1838, under the title of Barzaz-Breiz (Popular Ballads 
of Brittany).'. Whatever may now be said as to the 
authenticity of some of them (for the texts are admit- 
tedly edited and touched up), these ballads aroused 
immediate interest and enthusiasm amongst literary 
people all over the world, and were speedily translated 
into the chief European languages. Louis Tiercelin 
justly emphasises “ the remarkable influence of La 
Villemarqué’s book on Breton Studies,” and goes 
so far as to assert that “the Breton revival dates 
primarily from the appear2nce of Barzaz-Breiz,” 
though it must be pointed out, in this last respect, that 
Brizeux by his poem Marie, published in 1834, and 
Emile Souvestre, by his remarkable critical study, 
four years later, on Les Derniers Bretons (who were, 
however, not to be the.“ last ’’ by any means), had 
prepared the ground for this wonderful revival. It 
was to be given another impulse, shortly after the 
publication of Barzaz-Breiz, by the Breton Sir Walter 
Scott, Pierre Michel Francois Chevalier (Pitré-Chev- 
alier), a writer of romantic novels which had a certain 
vogue in their time, but who did much more valuable 
and enduring work by publishing, in 1844, two volumes 
of our ancient and modern history, written in an 
attractive and popular style and permeated with a fine 
nationalist spirit. | 

After these first apostles of the national renaissance, 


' A selection in English was published by Tom Taylor in 1856, 
entitled Ballads and Songs of Brittany. A cheap edition was issued, 
recently by Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. (New Universal 
Library). 
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it would be fitting to name their numerous disciples, 
This, unfortunately, the space at my disposal forbids, 
and I must confine myself to mentioning the most 
noteworthy, at the same time briefly glancing at this 
great idealistic movement as a whole. Be it under- 
stood that I only admit in this list native-born Bretons, 
not presuming on my own humble authority to extend 
the privilege of naturalisation to those writers who, 
though occasionally paying tribute to their adopted 
country, are nevertheless strangers to our race and 
blood ; those of whom Brizeux sang :— 


D’ou lui viennent, de tous cotés, 
Ces enfants qu’en son sein elle n’a pas portés ? 


As regards the bards and poets of the later epoch, 
the names of those who merit special attention will 
be found in my anthology. I may mention here, 
to show that Brittany has true Celtic fecundity in. the 
matter of minstrels, that in 1879 the Bulletin of the 
Societé des Bibliophiles Bretons published a list of our 
19th century poets to that date showing more than 
two hundred, and even then the list was far from 
complete. The bards who have sung in the old 
tongue are no less numerous. 

Among the prose writers, I will only a at hap- 
hazard, a few of the most notable—in Breton, Erwan 
ar Moal (‘‘ Dir-na-Dor ’’), Loeiz ar Floc’h (“‘ Stourmer”’), 
Yvon Crocq (‘‘ Eostik Kerinek ”), and Klaoda’r Prat; 
in French, also at random, Chateaubriand, Villiers 
de l’Isle-Adam, Emile Souvestre, Paul Feval, Zénaide 
Fleuriot, Raoul de Navery, Pierre Zaccone, Hippolyte 
Violeau, Anatole Le Braz, Charles Le Goffic, Charles 
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Geniaux, Yves Le Febvre, and Ian Karmor. Any 
reader of French will understand the importance of 
this latter list. 

The high level to which the intellect of Brittany 
has attained is testified by names of philosophers and 
thinkers like La Mennais, Renan, Jules Simon, and 
Théodule Ribot; scientists like Le Maout, Laénnec, 
Lucas-Championniére, and Felix Le Dantec; critics 
like Amédée Duquesnel, Pierre Guingéné, Charles 
- Monselet, Hippolyte Lucas, Gustave Geffroy, Léon 
and Alphonse Séché, and Armand Dayot; historians 
specialising in the Breton past like Arthur Le Moyne 
de la Borderie, author of the authoritative Historie de 
Bretagne, Barthelémy Pocquet du Haut-Jusse, Aurélien 
de Courson, P. G. de Roujoux, Miorcec de Kerdanet, 
P. Levot, and Le Huérou, to mention a few only of a 
large and goodly company ; writers on heraldry, etc., 
like Briant de Laubirére, Pol Potier de Courcy, de 
Bergevin, de l’Estourbeillon, and de la Messeliére ; 
archaeologists like Cambry, the Closmadeucs, Maudet 
de Penhouet, Cayot-Délandre, Abbé Mahet, and scores 
of others in all branches of learning and science. 

Modern Celtic philology deserves a word of its own. 
It is far removed from the old fantastic ‘‘ system ” 
(Celtic negata, negatur orbis) of the school of Le Brigant 
and Corret the latter, by the way, better known under 
the name of La Tour d’Auvergne, and more famous 
as the “ First Grenadier of France” of the Revolu- 
tionary era than as author of the Origines Gauloises. 
As a fact, we owe the comparatively recent application 
of scientific study to the Celtic languages primarily 
to the invaluable labours of Zeuss and other German 
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grammarians, but nevertheless have cause to honour 
our own Breton phologists, as Le Gonidec and his 
followers, Troude, Le Men, Loth, Ernault, Vallée, 
and Pierre and René Le Roux, whose work will com- 
pare favourably with that of the most eminent foreign 
students of Celtic philology, among whom may be 
mentioned Joubainville, Gaidoz, Dottin, Tourneur, 
Vendryés, Quiggin, Mackinnon, Zimmer, and Kuno 
Meyer.’ 

The oral traditions of our country have been 
carefully collected and recorded by Luzel, Le Braz, 
and Narcisse Quellien, in Treguier ; by Dr. A. Fouquet 
and Loeiz Herrieu in Vannes; by the Abbes J. G. 
Henry and Henri Guillerm in Cornouaille and Leon; 
by Laterre and Gourvil in Poher-Cornouaille.* As 
regards Upper Brittany, where the “ Gallos ’” patois 
is spoken, Paul Sebillot, Armand Guéraud, and others, 
have done good and valuable work in this direction. 

Not only do the names of many Breton writers 
stand eminent in the French dramatic world— Jacques 
Royou, Alexandre Duval, Hippolyte Lucas, Monselet, 
Souvestre, Féval, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, Mennechet, 
Poupart-Davyl, Louis Tiercelin, and Olivier de Gourcuff 


‘It would be unjust not to refer to the enlightened support 
that the national renaissance has received from the University of 
Brittany. An enormous impetus has been given to the movement 
by the establishment of a Chair of Celtic and a degree in Celtic 
Studies. . 

* The Breton language is divided into four main dialects, that 
of Treguier, of Leon, of Cornouaille, and of Vannes, The latter 
has strongly marked and interesting divergences from the others. 


3 A curious blend of old French and Breton. The Breton call 
the French Gail/'pl. Gallaowed. 
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—but it is in precisely this direction that the Breton 
language seems to find its most congenialsphere. Since 
the memorable day of Ploujean in 1898, when Le Braz, Le 
Goffic, and the late Emile Cloarec, so brilliantly revived 
the popular Breton drama, and since Anatole Le Braz 
penned his able but pessimistic essay on Le Theatre 
Celtique, over a hundred amateur theatrical companies 
have appeared in our towns and villages playing with 
equal enthusiasm, but varying success, the ancient 
“ mysteries”’ or “interludes”’ so popular with our | 
fathers as well as the modern repertoires of composers ‘ 
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tes like Le Bayon, Perrot, Le Garrec, Rolland, Gwennou, 
G Jaffrennou, Le Berre, Carne, Le Prat, Herrieu, Lar- 
; boulette, and Kelen Glas. Of these troupes of strolling 
on ; : ; 
hi players, two are particularly noteworthy for their well- ) | 
tois deserved and permanent success in the Vannes country | 
that of the Bard Job-er-Gléan (Abbé J. Le Bayon), 
ers, . te 
whose excellent company, Pautred Sant Guigner (“ the 
, Lads of St. Guigner”’) has succeeded in establishing, 
ers , . a 
in connection with the natignal pilgrimage of St. Anne 
jues : oe : H 
Jet of Auray, a highly popular itinerary justly entitled | | 
my the ‘“‘ Breton Oberrammergau”’; “and in the Leon | 
suff district that of the Abbe J. M. Perrot, Paotred Sant | 
Vougay (‘‘ the Lads of St. Vougay ”’), who have already | } 
port gained by their performances at the Chateau of Ker- 
drs jean, which now form an indispensable part of the 
sltic annual festival of Bleuniou Brug or “‘ Heather Blos- 
soms,” a fame that bids fair to rival that of the semi- 
that permanent theatre of St. Anne of Auray. I must not | 
tter omit to mention, among the most recent and best i 
ne conducted essays in these popular theatricals, that of 


the Bard Charles Rolland and his “‘ Guerlesquii Lads,” 
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who, at the outbreak of war, were achieving con- 
siderable success with purely secular plays. 

If space, or the patience of my readers, had per- 
mitted, I should have liked to sketch at this stage the 
réle and development of the Breton Press since the 
Revolution, and to define by what means and to what 
extent it has contributed to the awakening of Breton 
nationality ; also to give a list of the various publi- 
cations—newspapers, reviews, magazines, and other 
periodicals—which during the 19th century have co- 
operated in this great work. Of these my personal 
researches have traced nearly 150, in which number 
I do not include exclusively local publications, such 
as may now be found in every town of any pretensions, 
but solely periodicals of general interest, circulating 
throughout the whole country, such as literary, artistic, 
or learred reviews of a Breton tendency, nationalist 
or “ regionalist’”’ journals printed in Breton or in 
French, or partly in both, or even—as was the case 
with Ar Bobl—in Breton, French, and English. I 
might add to these certain purely political organs the 
titles of which alone bear witness to the survival of - 
immortal Brittany as a distinct country, and not merely 
as a few départements of the West of France. 

In view of the foregoing, we Bretons hold that it 
cannot be otherwise than conceded that we have a 
separate intellectual movement which is, if not com- 
pletely free from outside influences, at least capable 
of providing for its own needs. A definite and ex- 
cellent proof of this is to be found in my anthology. 

_Can it be denied, then, that the vitality of the 
Breton soul, as evidenced by these facts, is wonderful— 
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a “ miracle of survival”? ll this has taken place 
since the time when the Constituent Assembly of 
France thought to destroy everything of the kind, 
together with the last remains of our political inde- 
pendence. | How applicable are these fine lines of the 
historian, Le Huérou :— 


“The memories of nationality are indestructible; they can 
be obscured, changed, or submerged by the agony of material 
‘woes, but perish not ; always in the end they conquer, always they 
reappear on the surface. For this is a symbol of the immortality 
to which they were ordained.” 


We have seen, in fact, that far from being the 
coup de grace, the official suppression of the province 
of Brittany caused among its people, as with the Poles, 
a renaissance of national art and a revival of national 
sentiment. It would indeed be difficult to find before 
the French Revolution any parallel to this intellectual 
activity devoted to the study of our past, the ex- 
ploitation of our literary riches, the cultivation of our 
long-neglected. language, the conservation of our 
praiseworthy customs and traditions, and, not least, 
the never-ceasing amelioration of our moral and 
material situation, in the present and for the future. 

It must not be imagined for a moment that this 
national activity is confined to pen and ink. The 
Bretons act; for more than a century they have not 
ceased to act, and one of the most remarkable forms 
taken by this activity has been the formation of 
societies and associations for patriotic purposes. Every- 
where the Bretons, in particular those whom the ne- 
cessities of gaining a livelihood have forced to quit 
their native land, mindful of the adage, “ Union is 
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strength,”’ have formed themselves into fraternal groups 


with the object of emphasising and strengthening their 
unity of race and of aspirations. Since 1810, the 
intellectuals of the Breton colony of Paris, moved by 
the old patriotic nostaglia so marked in the Celt, have 
held periodic reunions, represented at the present day 
by the “ Diner Celtique,”” founded by Narcisse Quellien 
and presided over by Renan to the day of his death, 
and by the banquets of the Fureteur Breton, inaugurated 
by Maurice Le Dault of the Breton de Paris, which 
as a result of the energy and enthusiasm of Dr. René 
Le Fur have developed into important national func- 
tions. To these must be added the reunions organised 
by the “La Bretagne” Society and the Umion Ré- 
gionaliste Bretagne, and the Breton-Welsh St. David’s 
Day banquet. 

The Breton exiles of Paris have plenty of other 
opportunities to come together in love of the mother 
country: inter alia | may mention the various courses 
in the Breton language given, under the auspices of 
La Bretagne and the Breton de Paris, by Tanguy 
Malmanche, Father Camenen, and the poets Adrien 
de Carne and Joseph Jacob; also the brilliant series 
of lectures delivered~at the Ecole de Hautes Etudes 
Sociales on the history and social development of the 
Celtic peoples, to which, up to the outbreak of war, 
the eloquent genius of Yann Morvran-Gobelet, an 
Ovate of the Breton Gorsedd, was drawing large. and 
appreciative audiences. 

The societies ‘proper, which represent the most 
influential elements of the Breton people, are numerous 
and varied, some devoting themselves particularly to 
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literature, art, or science, some having for aim the care 
of the language and the emancipation of the Breton 
race, others dealing with social or economic problems 
affecting the future and welfare of the country ; others 
again, simply to keep up the bond of race and brother- 
hood’ among exiles from the old country. Before the 
European War there were about fifty associations of 
this kind in Brittany, about thirty in Paris, fifteen or 
so in various other parts of France, and about the same 
number in the French colonies. Among the principal 
societies may be named—the Association Bretonne, 
one of the most important and which has counted among 
its presidents Arthur de la Borderie, Audren de Kerdrel, 
and Count Lanjuinais, the Société des, Bibliophiles 
Bretons et de I’ Histoire de Bretagne, founded in 1877, 
the Union Régionaliste Bretonne ( Kevridigez Broadek 
Breiz), founded in 1898 and successively presided over 
by Anatole Le Braz, René de Kerviler, and the Marquis 
de |’ Estourbeillon; the Fédération Régionaliste de 
Bretagne (Unvaniez Arvor); the Gorsedd Gourenez 
Breiz- Vihan, or “‘ College of the Druids, Bards, and 
Ovates of the Peninsular of Brittany,’ created in 
1900 and affiliated to the Welsh Gorsedd, which has. 
had for Arch-Druids Jean Le Fusted (“ Lemenik’’) and 
Yves Berthou (“Kaledvoulc’h’’); finally I will cite 
the Institut National de Bretagne, formed' by delegates 
from seventeen learned societies, and consisting of six 
Academies of fifteen members each, representing 
respectively the Breton Language, Literature, History 
and Archaeology, Fine Arts, Science, and Moral and 
Social Science. 

Apart from the periodical conferences and reunions 
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of these societies, and the patriotic festivals and 
pardons continually organised in various districts in 
Brittany, of no less interest and value are the important 
Pan-Celtic functions which enable the Bretons of the 
Continent to renew relations with their brethren of 
race and speech, the Cymry of Britain. The first 
inter-Celtic reunion took place at Abergavenny in 
Wales in 1838, on the occasion of the Welsh National 
Eisteddfod of that year. The delegates from the 
“ Britons over seas”” were Mm. de la Villemarqué, 
du Marc’hallac’h, de Francheville du Pelinec, de 
Jacquelot du Boisrouvray, de Mauduit, and M. and 
Mme. Rio, the latter a Welsh woman. They had an 
enthusiastic welcome from their Cambrian kinsmen, La 
Villemarqué being the object of a special ovation when 
he recited his Kanaouen Eisteddvod (Eisteddfod song). 
He was subsequently presented with a magnificent 
Corn Hirlas (the symbolical drinking-horn of the 
Gorsedd), which has been religiously preserved in his 
family ever since, and he was invested with the bardic 
title of Barz Nizon by the Arch-Druid Cawrdaf on the 
Druidical Maen Liog or “ Stone of Destiny.” The 
Viscount de Jacquelot du Boisrouvray also scored a 
great success with Lamartine’s famous “‘ Toast,” com- 
posed specially for the occasion by that great poet, 
who had also married a daughter of Wales. 

Thirty years after this notable event, the Celts of 
the Cymric branch attended an important Celtic Con- 
gress held at St. Brieuc in 1867, organised, under the 
auspices of the Association Bretonne, by La Ville- 
marqué, La Borderie, Luzel, Henri du Cleuziou, Geslin 
de Bourgogne, Charles de Gaulle, Henri Martin, and 
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other eminent sons and foster-sons of Brittany. After 
another thirty years, the ancient alliance was again 
renewed and confirmed at Cardiff in 1899. This time 
our delegates, who were thrice as numerous as those 
of 1838, and many of whom were initiated into the 
Bardic fraternity by the Welsh Arch-Druid Hwfa 
M6n, were—Charles Le Goffic, Mme. Le Goffic, Anatole 
Le Braz, Bourgault-Ducoudray, Frangois Vallée, Fran- 
cois Jaffrennou, Jean Le Fustec, Lionel Radiguet, 
Léon Durocher, Grivart de Kerstrat, R. de Saint- 
Meleuc, Cadic, the artist-photographer Emile Hamonic, 
Guillaume Corfec, eidtor of L’Indépendance Bretonne. 
de l’Estourbeillon, Riou, Le Gonidec de Traissan, and 
Emile Cloarec. Several: French journalists volun- 
tarily accompanied the delegation. 

Since these three important manifestations, which 
mark the three stages of the Celtic entente of the nine- 
teenth century, the Celts of the Five Nations of the 
Brython and the Gael have fraternised practically 
every year, whether at the great Pan-Celtic Congresses 
at Dublin (1901), Carnarvon (1904), Edinburgh (1907), 
Brussels (1911); at the Welsh-Breton Eisteddfodau 
‘at St. Brieuc (1906), Swansea (1907), Nantes (1910), 
etc., and also at the Irish Oireachtas, and the Scottish 
Gaelic Méd. fd 

It is impossible for a bare recital of facts like the 
above to give a clear idea of the difficulties that have 
been surmounted and the sublime courage and self- 
sacrifice of many of the men I have named. Like 
Poland we have had martyrs, and like Poland we have 
had erstwhile leaders bought over by place and power. 
I have shown how the national life of a race that 
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tribulation has not crushed and many woes have not 
disheartened has been quickened and _ intensified. 
Most of the barriers have been cleared away, and the 
pitfalls avoided, and now Brittany, in spite of the 
continual prophecies of decadence and failure voiced 
by her enemies, is determined to work out her own 
destiny in her own way. She has the will to survive 
and flourish, the will to remain Breton and Celtic. 
The national movement is growing, and will not cease 
to develop ; and all the frenzied efforts of those French 
politicians who wish to reduce the old Armorica to 
the level of an ordinary and dull French dépariment, 
and all the varied races of France to the same type 
and mentality, cannot prevent this growth. For the 
people of Brittany believe with Lamartine : 


** Les nations doivent croire en leur éternité.”’ 





- 
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Scotland and the League of Nations. 


Though the League of Nations, founded at Paris, is no true 
International Society, but is merely a transparent device to per- 
petuate the power, and to conserve the possessions, of the victorious 
participants in the late war, yet, pending the entire reform of that 
organisation, it would be mistaken policy not to take advantage 
of such slender opportunities as the League of Nations, in its present 
form, may proffer to such as are dissatisfied with the existing civil 
status of their respective countries. Accordingly, as soon as ever 
the various “ peaces ’’ now hatching are concluded, and the League 
is set in motion, the Scottish National claim to independence will 
be referred to that body. Meanwhile, the Committee which had 
charge of the Protest made to the Peace Conference at Paris is being 
reconstructed and enlarged, with a view to the eventuality glanced 
atabove. The original Protest Committee was composed as follows : 


Mr. J. R. Duncan, 
Mr. J. M. Hogge, M.P., 
Aonghas Mac Eanruig, 
Mr. Angus MacDonald, 
Mr. F. J. Robertson, 
Mr. W. M. R. Pringle, M.P., 
Mr. Robert Smillie, 
and 
The Editor of The Scottish Review. 


The composition of the new Committee will be announced in 
‘due course. 


Direct and Indirect Action. 


We congratulate our contemporary Forward on its insistence 
of the truth that Direct and Indirect Action are equally useful in 
their respective spheres, at their proper seasons, and in their re- 
spective ways. Consequently, neither one nor the other should be 
laid aside in favour of its rival method, or rather complement, but 
both should be impartially exerted whenever and wherever times 
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and conjunctures are favourable to them. This is so plain a truth 
that almost are we persuaded to apologise to our readers for drawing 
their attention to Forward’s insistence on it. Recent experience 
(drawn from the political world) proves, however, that as nothing 
succeeds like lies, so he that would inculcate truths must be no less 
ready to reiterate them than those are so whose account is in the 
propagation of the opposite “ values.” Forward does well, too, 
to insist on the truth that, if the democracy desires to exert the 
capital power, the people must seize it ; for, plainly, so long as the 
capital power remains with the Capitalist, just so long will the latter 
exert it in order to prevent the former from enjoying that which 
it desires (or is supposed to desire) to possess. Here again truth 
sustains a hackneyed role ; but here again it is reiteration (however 
“damnable ” such wearisome repetition may appear to thinking 
minds) that will do the trick, assuming that the trick is susceptible 
of being done, which those who are learned in the recent records. 
of one Henry Dubb may be excused for regarding as a doubtful 
matter. 


The Future of Direct and Indirect Action. 


It is obvious, however, that Direct and Indirect Action both 
should not be suffered to remain in that state of development to 
which they are presently come, but should have the unceasing 
attention of those who are best qualified to improve the merits of 
those policies, considered as means to destroy the Capitalist power. 
In this respect, democracy should condescend to take a leaf out of 
plutocracy’s book, whose captains are ever busy devising new ways 
and means of policing their ill-gotten gains, besides strengthening 
and improving those which they already possess. Thus, each 
imperiai government is, as it were, a secret arsenal for the manvu- 
facture of weapons designed to crush rebellion against plutocratic 
rule. They spare no pains to effect that end. Money and in- 
tellect to serve their object are theirs, the first for the asking, and 
the second in exchange for such subsidies as they may think proper 
to proffer to specialised talent ; and, moreover, much experience 
has made them wondrous cunning. Specialisation, therefore, should 
be met with specialisation. Cabinets or Councils, composed of 
daring and resourceful men, should be erected in each country ; 
and to these should be entrusted the task of improving the existing 
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means of Direct and Indirect Action, and of inventing new ones 
to take the place of those that have been. tried in the industrial or 
political field and found wanting. A coufederacy of such Councils 
or Cabinets might-well think, and work,.internationally. So far as 
Scotland is concerned, the Clyde area would form a good seat for 
the ad hoc organisation we venture to suggest. In this way and in 
this way only, we believe, can the General Strike for Liberty, Plain- 
dealing, Justice, and International Brotherhood be consummated, 


The ‘‘ British’’ Nomenclature. 


Our remarks on this topic have drawn forth some surprisingly 
sympathetic references in divers unexpected quarters. The 
Whig press in Scotland has lent its ear, which is the more astonishing 
considering that this particular group of newspapers has been, in 
the past, the most frequent and the most obstinate of all offenders. 
Our Irish contemporary, Nationality, has totally discarded the 
offensive nomenclature; but the . Voice of Labour, as our own 
Forward, continues to sin weekly in this respect. Perhaps this 
additional protest will have the effect of persuading those two organs 
to adopt an attitude towards the imperial-capitalist nomenclature 
which shall be more consistent with their professions, 

Apparently, few people have taken the trouble to reflect that 
this spurious and ridiculous nomenclature is of the utmost political 
consequence, inasmuch as its tendency is, politically, con- 
servative and reactionary. Its disreputable genesis we have 
already discussed ; as for its effects, these are exposed very clearly 
whenever. the democrat proceeds to think in the verbal terms 
imposed on him by his imperial-capitalist masters and pastors. 
It is obvious that the Welsh or Scottish democrat who envisions the 
revolutionary movement as a “ British ’’ one is in danger of standing 
in the same relation to his share of the substance of it as the dog 
of fable stood in as regards the bone which he foolishly let drop 
in order to grasp at its reflexion. In other words, the conception 
of the revolutionary as a “ British ” movement tends to weaken and 
to dissipate political endeavour, so far as the Scot and the Welshman 
are concerned. That nomenclature produces its designed effect 
by causing the Welshman and the Scot to sink their peculiar and 
national interests as revolutionaries in (so far as they are concerned) 
ajpurely fictitious community of interests, which, adopting the lan- 
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guage of their imperial-capitalist pastors and masters, they label 
“ British.” The Scot, or the Welshman, turned revolutionary 
should clearly understand that his first duty as such is to his own 
country, his own interests, and his own folk. When, by seizing 
the supreme political power in their own countries, the Scot and the 
Welshman shall have achieved emancipation, then, but not till 
then, will be time enough for them to think about salving the 
“ Britons,” that is to say—to give them their proper title—the 
English. 


Internationalism and “ Britishism.”’ 


It has been said more than once in these pages that you cannot 
have Internationalism without Nationalism. Here is one of those 
truths which, literally, stare the observer in the face. Yet the 
so-called “‘ British ’’ democratic movement proceeds as though that 
axiom did not exist. _ Scotland and Wales (which have titles to be 
considered as separate nations as good as those possessed by any 
other countries) are sunk in the English movement, whose leaders 
impudently think to gloss over their usurpations by styling them- 
selves, their organisations, and their activities “ British.” Thus 
not only is a fundamental principle of Internationalism outraged by 
these thoughtless, or designing, sons of English toil, but, further, 
the same add to their original offence by adopting, in order to cover 
up their tracks, a bastard nomenclature—a nomenclature which 
stinks ef Capitalism, and whose roots are in bribery, corruption, and 
every species of imperial abomination made “law” by dint of 
force and fraud. 


The Persian “‘ Agreement,” 


It would be interesting to know what part (if any) the Persian 
people played in the melancholy farce, the-opening scene of which 
“‘ discovers ’’ the rulers of that country signing away the independ- 
ence of their country at the dictation of the English govern- 
ment. This monstrous “Agreement” is a clear stroke at 
the sovereignty of the Persian People, whose national rights 
it invades in the most flagrant manner, and whose consent to 
the setting aside those rights, in the interests of English im- 
perialism, is not to be assumed for one moment in the absence 
of unequivocable proofs that the Persian nation as a whole 
is desirous to become the bond servant of English capitalism. We 
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hope that democratic Europe will take all due cognisance of this 
unconscionable ‘“‘Agreement,’’ and veto it as soon as ever it can. 
Meantime, we note with gusto, if not with amusement, that the 
effect which the Persian Agreement (together with sundry other 
events of an equally objectionable character) is having on demo- 
cratic sentiment in general is occasioning serious concern to Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. To these causes he attributes the “ ominous 
anti-British feeling both in France and America.” ‘‘ We are really 
challenging the world (he cries in Forward), and our people are not 
aware of what is going on. They do not know the resentment that 
is growing up against us." That is the worst of being a modern 


‘ Briton.” - In the first place, you are not “aware of what is 
going on,” and in the second, you are everywhere loathed and des- 
pised as-an unconscionable exploiter and hypocrite. For our 


part, however, such lamentations affect us not. We are Scots, and 
as such are quite content to leave the “ Britons” to stew in that 
imperial juice which is obviously of their own making. : 


Home Rule. 


_ Sundry journals would appear to have jumped to the.conclusion 
that because we admitted to these pages a paper dealing with the 
subject of Home Rule, therefore we are to be regarded as being 
engaged to that policy and movement. Our contemporary the 
Northern Chronicle coniplains that this periodical] is now little better 
than a quarterly organ for the propagation of Home Rule sentiment, 
and, furthermore, it thinks that we are “got into a groove.” 
Touching the first part of this complaint, we desire to state that 
should the Scottish people decide to accept Home Rule, in place of 
immediately exercising their just rights to independence, we would 
promptly board that ship with a view to cutting the painter as 
soon as ever the state of public opinion in Scotland should favour 
that measure. That, briefly put, is the precise measure of our 
contingent interest in Home Rule. With regard to the second part 
of the same complaint, namely, that we are got into a groove, we 
beg leave to assure our distressful contemporary that that is exactly 
what we designed to do; that we are very easy in it, and intend, 
for the present at all events, to remain where we are. A little more 
“ groove and a, little less “ wobble ’” would be no bad thing for 
some of our contemporaries. 
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The Celtic Comgress. 


This year the Celtic Congress is to hold its annua! gathering 
at Edinburgh. Last year the Congress met at Neath, and the 
year previously, when the project of holding an annual international 
Celtic gathering was set on foot, at Birkenhead. The Neath Con- 
gress, as that of Birkenhead, was held in connection with the Eis- 
teddfod ; but the Edinburgh gathering will be entirely independent 
of that organisation. The Edinburgh Congress will open on 
Saturday, October 4th, and close on Thursday, October 9th. We 
have been favoured with a copy of the Preliminary Programme, 
on which figure such topics as that of “ The Celt in History : Ancient, 
Mediaeval, and Modern ” ; “‘ Celtic Music in Scotland and Ireland ” ; 
“* Celtic Art,” and so forth. 

While, however, the antiquarian and aesthetic side of the forth- 
coming Congress would appear to be in a fair way to be duly emphas- 
ised, it is the unfortunate fact that the practical aspect of Celtic 
international affairs receives neither encouragement nor recognition 
from the framers of the programme in question; and that re- 
grettable state of affairs is seen reflected in the facts that the Gaelic 
League of Ireland has declined the Congress’s invitation to send 
representatives to the Edinburgh gathering and that, for the same 
reason, there has been “ trouble,’’ followed by resignations, in the ’ 
Scots Committee. 

It is obvious that the collective fortunes and interests of the 
Celts make what are styled “ politics,’ and that the cause of the 
racial fortunes and interests of the Celts, collectively considered, 
cannot be advanced save through that channel. But here is just 
where “‘ the trouble” comes. in ; for though some Celts are disposed 
to think rationally, and therefore, racially, yet many are still in that 
primitive stage of mental development in which to think imperially 
is as natural as it is to the babe to imbibe its mother’s milk. _Per- 
haps the Edinburgh gathering will do something to make straight 
the way of Celtic politics to an honoured place on the programme 
of all future international Celtic Congresses: if that is not done, 
we fear that the organisation, founded at Birkenhead (and of which 
Mr. E. T. John is the popular President), will speedily die the death. 


The English Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


We acknowledge to being mildly interested in the precise genesis 
of those mysterious little “ puffs ’’ of more or less undistinguished 
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politicians which decorate the provincial press from time to time. 
In the silence and softness of their fall from out the void of seemingly 
illimitable space, they resemble the snow-flake ; and somewhat 
like the quality of mercy, which is not strained, they perform a 
double function, inasmuch as they profit him that hints and him 
that fakes. The Stornoway Gazette and West Coast Advertiser of 
Friday, August 29th last, has been the scene, we note, of one of 
these mysterious visitations, whose essential parts are phrased as 
follows :—‘‘ Among the ‘ political gossips’ the retirement of Mr. 
Ian Macpherson from politics is whispered with an assurance 
worthy of a better foundation. The distinguished Member for 
Ross-shire is in reality at the beginning of his political career . . . 
At present he is engaged in the toughest political job within the 
sphere of government—that of Chief Secretary for Ireland—and 
the latest accounts I have from reliable sons of the Shamrock 
are to the effect that Mr. Macpherson is doing wonders in and for 
‘the distressful country... A man who can do ‘wonders’ as 
Chief Secretary in Ireland, and that according to the testimony of 
Irishmen themselves, is fit for any political ‘ mission,’ within our 
world-wide empire. The ‘ political gossips,’ who settle everything 
but their own affairs, are settling the future of the. Member for 
Ross-shire, not for love of him, but through sheer jealousy—pretty 
much on the lines of certain persons who are now settling the future 
of Lewis under the reign of Lord Leverhulme.” 

For mingled mendacity, absurdity (as well of phrase as thought), 
and unblushing sycophancy it would be hard indeed to beat that 
blatant “ puff.” . Mr. Macpherson is just a commonplace political _ 
hack, contempt of whose slender parts, rather than jealousy of whose 
mediocre performances, should animate the soul of even the least 
discerning and the most conventional of “ political gossips.” By 
all true “ sons of the Shamrock,” to quote the silly language of this 
ridiculous manifesto, the “‘ Member for Ross-shire ”’ is derided and 
contemned in about equal measure. In Ireland, though Mr. 
Macpherson is a Gael, and one, presumably, who is not entirely 
ignorant of the nature of Celtic politics, yet he is content to do 
England’s job, and greater condemnation than that hath no Celt. 


The Future of Socialism. 


Apparently, the world of ideas is formed very much like that 
of the physical system. In one, man is born, and together with 
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him the seeds of his own dissolution, which begin to grow apace 
the moment he is born; in the other, no sooner is the idea come 
up as a flower but it begins to enter on its decline ; and soon the 
place where it flourished knows it no more. Thus ideas resemble 
the bud, which blown upon by gentle winds, and kissed by the sun, 
opens itself to the world ; blooms in glory as a flower for a brief 
space, and finally dies, strewing the ground with its petals. ~ 
“They came, flourished, and lo! now they are no more ’— 
such, in brief, is the history of man’s imaginings ; of those great 
ideas which, in the past, have seemingly moved mountains, and, 
as it were, changed the courses of mighty rivers. And now we are 
witnessing the dissolution of yet another of man’s great imaginings— 
the Socialist Idea. * For, in face of so many prophets, and so many 
different interpretations, who shall tell us in what modern Socialism 
consists ? Who shall define exactly for us where forms and modes 
are become almost as numerous as the sands of the sea-shore ? 
The changing, under the pressure of recent world-events, of the 
original Socialism reminds us of a statement which appeared in a 
recent issue-of the Welsh Outlook. “ The more recent movements 
(says the writer) are rather in the direction of Syndicalism and 
group Socialism than of the older State Socialism. The practical ' 
experience of the meaning of State control during the war has 
perhaps finally shattered a structure, the intellectual foundations 
of which had been already undermined. It has been brought home 
to everyone that the vague abstraction which we call the State 
means in concrete reality a number of officials.working in a com- 
mandeered hotel, surrounded by several hundred flapper typists, 
each the proud possessor of a brown teapot.” We agree, in the 
main, with the Welsh writer; we think that the idea of State 
Socialism is already passing away, and that the immediate future 
lies with the Syndicalist form of the Socialist faith. This is ob- 
viously a large subject, but we hope to debate at some length the 
question of Syndicalism in relation to Celticism in the December 


_issue of this quarterly. 


Mr. Neil MacLean and the English National Anthem. 


To those who, like ourselves, do not accept the Hanoverian 
succession, nor the other civil dispensations connected therewith, 
the question of the propriety of raising, or not raising, one’s voice 
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in political song in praise of the King of England makes no appeal, 
since it is necessarily excluded all and whole our calculations. There 
is, however, a homely saying to the effect that those who go to 
Rome should do as. Rome behaves ; and from the point of view of 
this adage we admit that there is something to be said for the con- 
tention that Scotsmen, Irishmen, and Welshmen who go to the 
English parliamerit should, whilst there, conform to the manners 
and customs of its natives. It is obvious, however, that here no 
sacroscant principle is involved, but merely a question of deport- 
ment, which each individual must be left free to determine for 
himself ; since were it binding on all and sundry that go to Rome 
to do in all ways and in all things exactly as Rome does—in that 
event, we say, who would subscribe to so preposterous a tyranny ? 
It seems to us, therefore, that to revile the Scot, the Irishman, or 
the Welshman who esteems himself to be under the painful necessity 
of going to Westminster, and there refuses to offer burnt sacrifice 
to the English political lares et penates, is absurd, since principle must 
always forbid such an one from raising his voice in public thankful- 
ness to God on account of institutions and persons that are the 
capital cause of his own country’s loss of independence. In fine, 
whilst true citizenship of the world demands of us tact, under- 
standing, sympathy, and perfect courtesy in-respect of the manners, 
customs, institutions, etc., of foreign peoples, the same does not, 
nor ever can, demand of us that we should do violence to the prin- 
ciples which we hold. 
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